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PART I 
By ROBERT W 


very impossibility, and a charming and entirely real 





The Sphyx—a Story in Two Parts 


A story that shows Mr. Chambers in his most charming vein. 


- CHAMBERS 


A delicate little comedy, amusing from its 


love story. Illustrated in color by Henry Hutt. 








A ROYAL ELEPHANT HUNT 
A brilliant description of a royal elephant hunt given 
by the King of Siam for some English guests. The nar- 
rative is by F.S. BurGoyNE, F.R.S., one of the party. 


CRUISE OF THE “TONQUIN” 
Cyrus TowNsEND Brapy tells the true story of this 
tragic voyage, now almost forgotten---a voyage 
which played a most important part in the history 
of one of New York’s early industries. 


THE COMPASS 
Professor Simon NEwcomp, the eminent astronomer, 
contributes an important and interesting study of the 
mariner’s compass, its history, and some of the 
problems connected with its use. 

MR. ZANGWILL IN ITALY 


A poetic picture of another bit of the Italy of to-day, 
accompanied by many pictures in tint by Louis Loeb. 





THE TRICK OF EDUCATION 
A paper of international interest by .\LICE MEYNELL, 
the well-known English essayist. It brings up some 
new phases of the question of English pronunciation. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 
President CHARLES F. THWING writes of the Univer- 
sity of Athens as it is to-day —of the life there and of 
the great work which this institution has accomplished. 


TAILORING ANIMALS 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, LL.D., tells of the birds and 
animals which weave shelters for themselves and 
show an almost human intelligence in theirselection 
of materials, etc. 

EIGHT SHORT STORIES 
There are eight short stories. Among the authors are 
NORMAN DUNCAN, VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, Roy ROLFE 
GILSON, MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, and others. 





MANY PICTURES IN COLOR AND TINT 
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A Tale of the 
By SAMUEL M. 


Through this story of Rome of 
is titanic power. 
rrupt court, the sacrifice of the 
,and the final triumph of the 
through it all runs the tale of 





Apostle Paul, quietly wielding h 
mate picture, in which Nero’s cot 
Christians, the burning of Rome 
_ Cross figure conspicuously. And 
a Roman officer's love for a Cl 
strangely vital power and charm. 
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COMMENT 


Tuerre is no change in the political situation, so far as the 
attitude of the great majority of Republicans toward the 
pomination for the Presidency is concerned. Their national 
convention is but five months distant, and the talk about the 
emergence of competitors for the nomination has almost died 
away. Ii there ever was a chance of launching a Hanna 
‘boom, the pernicious activity of Perry S. Heath on behalf 
of the Ohio Senator seems to have killed it. Never had ‘any 
politician more cause than Mr. Hanna to pray for deliverance 
from “fool friends.” The sole effect of the campaign litera- 
ture concocted and circulated by Heath has been to provoke 
the Senator to declare for the hundredth time that he is not 
a candidate; and his chief lieutenant in Ohio, Governor Her- 
rick, has clinched the denial with the assertion that “ all talk 
of Mr. Hanna being a candidate for President is bosh.” It is 
possible, however, that Ohio may figure on the Republican 
ticket, for we are beginning to hear the name of Judge Taft 
mentioned for the Vice-Presidency, though the impression 
has been current that his ambition pointed to the place of 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and that when 
a vaeaney on that bench should occur, he would resign the 
post of Secretary of War. In view, however, of the tre- 
mendous victory lately won by Mr. Hanna in his State, it 
seems superfluous to conciliate Ohio by the selection of one 
of her sons for the Vice-Presidency. That would be a waste 
of ammunition which may be needed urgently elsewhere, 
as, for example, in Indiana or Illinois, should the Democrats 
in a lucid moment manage to frame a unifying and electrify- 


ing ticket. 


Is Mr. Roosevelt to be congratulated because he now 
appears to have a clear field for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency? It seems certain that his opponents 
inside of his party, who, although they do not control the 
machinery, are numerous and powerful, will concentrate their 
energies during the next five months on securing the nomina- 
tion by the Democracy of a man whom they ean support. 
What Mr. Roosevelt now has to fear is the fate that awaited 
Mr. Harrison in 1892. Triumphant in the convention, the 
latter encountered a landslde at the ballot-box. To those who 
were living in Washington at the time, it is well known that 
until late in the evening of that eventful November Tuesday 
in the year named, President Harrison felt entirely confident 
of reelection. Tle believed, as the present President believes, 
that he could win without New York, and hope did not expire 
until the report of the catastrophes suffered by the Republicans 
in the Middle West was verified. The true explanatien of 
those catastrophes is that in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
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consin, and Michigan tens of thousands of anti-Harrison Re- 
publicans refrained from voting. That is to say, throughout 
the Middle West in 1892 the devoted friends of James G, 
Blaine followed precisely the same tactics which they hai 
adopted with such memorable success against Judge Folge: 
in New York ten years before. Mutato nomine, de te fabulu 
narratur. 


The Democratic politicians are now taking the centre of 
the stage. Notwithstanding the loyal and magnanimous 
eulogy of his former chief, delivere’ by Mr. Richard Olncy 
at the McClellan banquet, the Democratic State Committce 
of Massachusetts, on January 9, voted unanimously to urge 
the Democratic national convention to nominate Mr. Cleve- 
land’s ex-Secretary of State for the Presidency. A firm con- 
viction was expressed that, under his leadership in the coming 
‘ampaign, important New England States could be swung 
over into the Democratic column. We presume that the 
States which the committee had in mind are Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. If Mr. Bryan and his 
friends would accept him, Mr. Olney would probably get tlic 
electoral votes of New York; indeed, it now looks as if that 
State would support any conservative Democrat capable of 
uniting his party. Whether Mr. Olney could regain New Jersey 
from the Republicans is, as we have often said, a very dif- 
ferent question. The Republican leaders in New Jersey be- 
lieve their organization to be well-nigh unconquerable, except 
by a native of the State. Hitherto Mr. Cleveland has been the 
only man of whom they would confess themselves in fear, 
but they are now beginning to admit that McClellan’s name 
also might be one to conjure with. 


It has been hitherto taken for granted that Mayor McClel- 
lan’s youth put his candidacy in 1904 out of the question, 
but, as a matter of fact, he is not much younger than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and has had a far more extensive experience 
of publie life than Mr. Roosevelt had when he was elected 
Governor of the Empire commonwealth. From the view-point 
of certain veteran Senators both Roosevelt and McClellan are 
boys, but we have had boy Senators and boy Speakers. Henry 
Clay was but twenty-nine years old when he first entered the 
United States Senate, and only thirty-four when he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives. It would 
be a profoundly interesting incident in political history if 
Mayor McClellan should be nominated and elected to an 
cffice which his illustrious father, though nominated, failed 
to secure. 


On Saturday, January 9, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who 
had just returned from his tour in Europe, made, at the Vie- 
toria Hotel, an admirable speech to a large number of citizens 
representing both political parties. If the speech delivered by 
him at the Thanksgiving dinner of the American colony in 
London was equally happy, we are not surprised at the pro- 
found impression it is said to have made upon his hearers. It 
is evident that he kept his eyes and ears open when abroad, and 
we look forward with curiosity to the publication of his ex- 
periences and observations. Unquestionably, he draws an im- 
portant distinction not always recognized, when he says that 
in some parts of Europe—in England, France, and Switzer- 
land, for instance—there is as much freedom of thought and 
speech as there is on this side of the Atlantic, but, on the 
other hand, in no other country is there such an opportunity 
to make the most of one’s life as the United States afford. 
Here is applied the greatest stimulus to good work, physical, 
mental, and moral. The speaker’s good sense and modesty 
were attested by the evident sincerity with which he dis- 
claimed accepting the courtesy with which he was received in 
Europe as a personal compliment. He is thoroughly alive to 
the fact that the deference was paid simply and solely—and 
very properly—to one who had twice been the candidate of a 
great political party for the highest office in the gift of his 
fellow citizens. 


Tt is manifest that Mr. Bryan has widened and grown since 
1896 almost as much as Mr. McKinley grew between March +. 











































































1897, and the day when he was assassinated. Do we mean to 
imply that Mr. Bryan is for a third time a candidate for the 
Presidency? No one sees more clearly than Mr. Bryan him- 
self that, for some years to come, his place is in the ranks, 
but that, if he strives to bring about the reunification of his 
party, and gives the loyal and able support of which he is 
capable to its standard-bearer in this campaign, his hour may 
come again. In an interview with a representative of a New 
York newspaper on Saturday, he repeated in the most explicit 
and emphatic way his former declaration that he will not be a 
sandidate for the Democratic nomination this year. He 
added that he would not pledge himself never again in his 
lifetime to run for office. He did not view with favor the sug- 
gestion that the Democratic National Committee might de- 
cide to hold the national convention in New York. Mr. 
Bryan was quite right in thinking that, not even a sus- 
picion of being influenced by “ Wall Street” should attach to 
the nominee of the Democracy, and, in order to avert such a 
suspicion, it would be judicious to hold the convention in 
some inland city. The committee, meeting in Washington on 
January 12, chose St. Louis, and named July 6 as the date. As 
to the platform to be framed by the Democracy this year, Mr. 
Bryan adheres to the ground taken by him in the Commoner, 
that while, of course, there will be new issues, the party should 
take no step backward. With a prudence which Senator Gor- 
man might have done well to imitate, the former nominee of 
the Democracy for the Presidency declined to say what he 
thought about the Panama affair, on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently familiar with the facts. It looks as if he were 
more likely to concur in Mr. John S. Williams’s view of the 
matter than in Senator Gorman’s. Mr. Williams holds that 
the Democratic party must recognize accomplished facts, and, 
consequently, should not oppose the ratification of the canal 
treaty with the Republic of Panama. 


It will be remembered that a resolution introduced in the 
House of Representatives for an inquiry into the alleged 
connection of certain members of that body with the postal 
frauds was sent by the Republican majority to a committee 
which is expected to smother it. A similar resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate encountered strenuous opposition on the 
part of Mr. Lodge and other Republican Senators. What 
do Republican members of the Federal Legislature expect to 
gain by such an attitude? Have they been divested of com- 
mon sense? Do they expect to convince the people that no 
Senator or Representative has been guilty of complicity in 
cheating the government? How ean it avail them to refrain 
from an inquiry of their own when judicial investigations have 
already proved that one Representative was an accomplice 
in the perpetration of a fraud upon the Post-office Depart- 
ment, and that a United States Senator charged with a 
similar offence has confessed himself afraid to stand a trial 
on its merits? When the case of Senator Charles H. Dietrich, 
of Nebraska, accused of receiving a bribe in connection with 
the appointment of a postmaster in that State, came up on 
January 8 in the United States Circuit Court at Omaha, 
the technical point was made that the defendant was not a 
member of Congress at a time when the crime imputed to 
him was said to have been committed. The presiding judge 
held the point well taken, on the ground that a man elected 
to either House of Congress does not actually become a mem- 
ber until he has qualified and taken the oath at the bar of 
the Chamber to which he has been chosen. 


Precisely the same point was raised by ex-Representative 
Driggs of New York, charged with corruptly receiving the 
sum of $12,500 for selling to the Post-office Department, at 
the price of $150 each, 250 registering machines for which 
the manufacturers received but $50 apiece. In this case the 
presiding judge refused to rule upon the technical point, 
and left the jury to decide whether the term of the accused 
person in Congress had begun at the time when the crime 
was perpetrated. The jury found the defendant guilty, but, 
strangely enough, added a recommendation to mercy, of which, 
still more strangely, the trial judge approved. The extraordi- 
nary reason given by the judge for his approval was that 
he believed the prisoner not to have been cognizant of the 
existence of the Federal statute which he violated—the statute 
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prohibiting a member of Congress from robbing the govern- 
ment. It is obviously immaterial whether Driggs had or had 
not read the statute in question. He had read the Ten Com- 
mandments, and knew that he was forbidden to steal. 


The printed testimony taken before the Senate Committee 
en Military Affairs concerning the nomination of Brigadier- 
General Leonard Wood has been furnished in confidence to 
individual Senators, and, through one of them, has found its 
way into print. It is intensely interesting. Between General 
James H. Wilson and President Roosevelt there is a distinct 
issue of fact. ‘The President asserts, and General Wilson 
denies, that General Wood participated actively in the battle 
of San Juan. It appears that Secretary Root, who was not, 
of course, in Cuba at the time of the battle of San Juan, 
testified before the Senate Committee that the records of the 
War Department show General Wood to have “been there.” 
He further testified that President Roosevelt could, of his 
personal knowledge, bear witness to General Wood’s presence 
in that fight, and to the extraordinary gallantry and efficiency 
which he displayed. On the other hand, General Wilson 
affirmed on oath that he had an interview with Mr. Roosevelt 
after the latter had been elected Vice-President of the United 
States, and told him that General Wood had never been under 
fire in his life until the Spanish war began, either in the 
Geronimo campaign, or at any other time; and that in the 
Spanish war, he was never in but one battle, that at Las 
Guasimas, where, but for his rescue by colored troops, he 
would have been badly handled. To this statement Mr. Roose- 
velt rejoined: “Oh yes, he was at San Juan.” Whereupon 
General Wilson replied: “I beg your pardon, he was not. 
You know that he was in the rear, looking for ammunition.” 
General Wilson swears that Mr. Roosevelt then admitted the 
fact to be as his interlocutor had put it, but expressed a wish 
to keep the truth a secret. “ Yes,” said he, “but do not tell 
anybody.” 


The President himself has not, under his signature, con- 
tradicted General Wilson’s assertion, but Secretary Root testi- 
fied before the committee: “The President informs me that 
General Wilson is mistaken, and that no such conversa- 
tion regarding General Wood’s presence at the San Juan 
fight ever took place between him and General Wilson. _ It 
could not have taken place, because General Wood was there, 
and the President saw him there.” General Wilson did not 
deny that General Wood was “ there,” namely, at San Juan, 
or thereabouts. What he said was that Wood was at the rear, 
and took no part in the fighting. It ought to be easy to find 
out just where Wood was during the battle, and it is important 
to do so, for the principal ground for the extraordinary pro- 
motion of Wood is his alleged gallantry in a battle which, ac- 
cording to General Wilson, he took no part in. If it be true 
that General Wood has never in his life seen any fighting ex- 
cept at Las Guasimas, where the negroes had to rescue him, 
he certainly is not qualified for a rank, which, should we be- 
come involved in a great war, would almost certainly cause 
him to be placed at the head of the army. 


New York is not the only State which is contemplating ex- 
tensive canal improvements. The banquet given on Friday, 
January 8, by the Wilmington Board of Trade, and presided 
over by Judge George Gray, was intended to promote the con- 
version of the existing shallow canal between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays into an artificial waterway deep enough 
and wide enough to accommodate the largest vessels of our 
war fleet and our merchant navy. If this project should be 
carried out, the water distance for large steamships between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore would be shortened from over 
four hundred to about one hindred miles, and some thirty 
hours would be saved. Baltimore would then be two hundred 
miles, or twenty hours, nearer by water to New York and 
Liverpool. The strategic value of such a canal is obvious. 
As its terminals would be well above the ports which guard 
the entrances to the bays named, it would enable all the war- 
ships and torpedo-boats in both the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake to be quickly concentrated at the point of hostile attack 
on either bay. If, moreover, a ship-canal were once con- 













































































structed between the Delaware and the Chesapeake bays, a 
second connecting the Delaware and Raritan bays and a 
third cleaving the Cape Cod peninsula would be of such 
manifest utility that their eventual construction would be as- 
sured. When those three links in the chain are forged, we 
shall have interior water communication from Norfolk to 
Boston. As for the preliminary step, the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the present Delaware and Chesapeake Canal—an en- 
largement which presents no engineering difficulties, and, 
probably, could be carried out at the cost of two battle-ships— 
it interests not only the five States that would be most directly 
affected—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia—but also the Federal government. 


It will be remembered that in the curt order retiring Lieu- 
tenant-General Miles not a word was said about his memo- 
rable services to his country during the civil war and, subse- 
quently, against the Indians. The order of the War Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, by which Lieutenant-General Young 
is retired recites his services at great length and in the most 
eulogistic terms. It may be recalled that the pretext given for 
ignoring General Miles’s honorable record was an order issued 
in the second Cleveland administration by Secretary Lamont, 
prohibiting the issuance of complimentary general orders on 
the retirement of general officers. That rule has never been 
formally set aside, but not the slightest heed is paid to it in 
the general order retiring General Young. After reciting in 
detail all the incidents of his military career, from the time 
when he entered as a private a volunteer regiment in 1861, 
up to the time when he returned from the Philippines and 
undertook the task of presiding over the army war-college 
board, the Secretary of War declares that “he goes into re- 
tirement with the respect and esteem of all his associates.” 
Secretary Root adds that there can be no better wish for the 
regular army in the future than that its officers shall remem- 
ber how distinction and the highest rank came to General 
Young, not as the result of self-seeking or of political and 


social influence, but as the result of duty well done, a high, 


standard of honor, sane and kindly judgment, and unselfish 
loyalty to his commander-in-chief, to the army, and to the 
country. 


Some newspapers have thought they could detect in the 
grounds specified for the commendation bestowed on General 
Young a backhanded blow at General Miles. We have never 
heard the successive promotions of General Miles attributed to 
self-seeking or to political or social influence, and we have 
never heard him accused of disloyalty to his country, to the 
army, or even to his commander-in-chief. Major-General 
Chaffee, who succeeds General Young in the headship of the 
army, as chief of staff, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
has had, in one respect, a unique career. He is not a West- 
Pointer, neither did he secure his position in the regular army 
through the exhibition of gallantry and efficiency as a volun- 
teer during the civil war. He served, indeed, throughout the 
four years of the war between the States, but when he enlist- 
ed, in 1861, it was not as a volunteer, but as a private in the 
regular army. He presently earned promotion from the ranks 
to a commission, and at Gettysburg was brevetted for gal- 
lantry. After the civil war was over, he, like Miles, gained 
distinction as an Indian-fighter, but many years were to elapse 
before Chaffee rose to the command of a regiment. He com- 
manded, it will be remembered, the American contingent in 
the joint expedition for the relief of the foreign legations at 
Peking, and his circumspect conduct in a delicate and difficult 
position reflected the highest credit on his country. 


Death has removed two of the most distinguished figures 
in the history of the war between the States. With the ex- 
ception of General Lee and General Stonewall Jackson, there 
were no better soldiers in the Confederate army than General 
James Longstreet and General John B. Gordon. To those 
that admired and esteemed them both it is a matter of regret 
that Gordon should have asserted in his recently published 
memoirs that the Confederates lost the battle of Gettysburg 
because Lee’s orders were wilfully disobeyed by Longstreet. 
So far as we know, this charge was unheard of until after 
General Longstreet accepted an office at the hands of a 
Republican administration and frankly expressed his recog- 
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nition of the military greatness of General Grant. There- 
after a disposition was evinced in certain quarters to make 
Longstreet a scapegoat for Lee, although the reputation of 
the latter was too firmly established to need the disparagement 
of any subordinate. Lee himself never gave any countenance 
to the impeachment of Longstreet’s acts or motives. After 
Stonewall Jackson’s death, Lee unquestionably regarded Long- 
street as his greatest lieutenant. Longstreet was a West- 
Pointer. Gordon, on the other hand, was a lawyer by profes- 
sion when the war broke out, but organized an infantry com- 
pany and joined an Alabama regiment, of which he was suc- 
cessively chosen captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he had no military experience 
before the war, his handling of troops in the seven days’ 
fighting around Richmond was pronounced admirable by ex- 
pert observers, and certainly was wonderfully successful. At 
Antietam he was shot four times, but continued to hold his 
men to their work, until a fifth bullet, striking him in the 
face, knocked him senseless. At Fredericksburg he led the 
storming of Marye’s Heights. At Gettysburg. he took a con- 
spicuous part in the attack upon the Federal right wing, 
earned the fervent commendation of Lee for his services in 
the Wilderness, and, on May 12, 1864, fought the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court House. On that field he was made a 
major-general, and had risen to the rank of lieutenant-general 
before he surrendered at Appomattox. It is, we repeat, a 
pity that he and Longstreet in their later years should have be- 
come involved in a controversy. Great soldiers both, they did 
what they believed to be their duty to their respective States 
and to their section, and the fame of each is secure. 


—e— “2 

In a letter elsewhere printed our correspondent, Mr. J. 
Aubrey Jones, asks whether the United States did not vio- 
late the obligation imposed upon us by the treaty of 1846 
with New Granada when we forbade Colombia to reassert her 
former sovereignty over the seceding state of Panama. We 
answer that the treaty named, as repeatedly interpreted by 
Attorney-Generals and Secretaries of State, bound us to de- 
fend New Granada’s sovereignty over the isthmus against 
aggression on the part of any foreign power, whether Eu- 
ropean or American. It did not bind us to assure, as against 
an internal revolution, control of the isthmus to any govern- 
ment, de jure or de facto, which, at a given moment, might 
happen to be installed at Bogota. Had our correspondent’s 
construction of the treaty of 1846 been the true one, it would 
have been our duty in 1861 to defend the Bogota government 
against the Democratic uprising which substituted for the 
centralized republic of New Granada the confederation known 
as the United States of Colombia. As a matter of fact, we 
did nothing of the kind. In the following year, 1862, the 
Conservatives, being in power at Bogota, invoked the aid of 
the United States, suggesting for the first time that the 
treaty of 1846 imposed upon us the duty of upholding their 
faction on the Isthmus of Panama. The Washington govern- 
ment declined to comply with the wishes of the Colombian 
Conservatives. 


Some time later the Attorney-General of the United 
States declared that our guarantee referred only to for- 
eign governments, and did not pledge the United States 
to take sides with one or another faction in the internal 
troubles of Colombia. Such, according to Mr. Rail Pérez, 
himself a Liberal, and the son of the greatest leader of 
Colombian Liberals, has always in Colombia been understood 
to be the purport of the treaty of 1846. The letter written 
in 1866 by Secretary-of-State Seward is not irreconcilable 
with this view of our treaty obligations. In that letter Mr. 
Seward said, speaking of the isthmian interests of Colombia, 
that if those interests should ever be assailed by “any power 
at home or abroad,” the United States would be ready to 
defend them. An examination of the context and of the 
circumstances should convince our correspondent that by the 
words “at home” Mr. Seward did not contemplate an in- 
ternal revolution, but an invasion of Colombian territory by 
Venezuela or some other American republic. In 1903, as in 
1861, and at several intervening dates, the United States were 
at liberty to recognize, if they chose, the de facto government 
which happened to be in possession of the Panama isthmus. 
In 1885, for instance, the Liberal revolutionists against the 
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usurper Nufiez not only held the isthmus, but also the Mag- 
dalena River, the only means of access to the interior of 
Colombia and to its capital. That our failure to exercise 
the privilege at that time is a matter of deep regret to Colom- 
bian Liberals is evident from the article contributed by Mr. 
Ratil Pérez to the December number of the North American 
Review. 


At the hour when we write, it begins to look as if Japan 
might forfeit some of the sympathy which hitherto has been 
hers in Great Britain and the United States. There is no 
doubt that, by the offer to recognize Japan’s preponderance 
in two-thirds of Korea, provided the northern third of the 
peninsula should be converted into a neutral zone, Russia 
would have but little to gain, and very much to lose. The 
request for the neutralization of the northern third of Korea 
looks like an attempt to save Russia’s dignity, which might 
be seriously impaired in the eyes of her Asiatic neighbors 
by complete acquiescence in Japan’s demands. None of the 
purposes, economical or strategic, which Japan has had in 
view would be frustrated by her acceptance of Russia’s offer. 
Two-thirds of Korea would afford for decades to come an 
ample outlet for the overflow of Japan’s surplus population, and 
her control of Massampho and the southeastern coast of the 
peninsula would enable her to interrupt at any hour that inter- 
communication between Vladivostok and Port Arthur which 
is of so much importance to Russia. By securing the neutral- 
ization of a belt of territory adjoining the Manchurian fron- 
tier, Russia would really accomplish nothing of substantial 
moment, beyond what to Orientals seems of vital moment, 
namely, “saving her face.” The Japanese should be warned 
betimes that, while Americans and Englishmen have looked 
with approval on their recent pretensions to ascendency in 
Korea, they have no desire to see Russia humiliated. Neither 
do they wish to witness a war in the Far East if it can be 
averted without making of Japan a victim. It would be 
absurd to assert that the Japanese vould be victimized by an 
acceptance of Russia’s last proposal. 


The commercial treaty with Menelik, Emperor of “thiopia, 
has been duly concluded, through the very successful efforts 
of Consul Skinner and his Abyssinian expedition. All parties 
are to be congratulated. To the United States the chief im- 
mediate effect of the treaty will be to transfer to American 
hands something like a million dollars’ worth of trade in 
American cotton goods, which now finds its way by indirect 
routes through various third parties. Abyssinia will doubtless 
pay us in “jungle products,” such as ivory, wax, and gum 
arabic, the chief articles of export, but it is by no means likely 
that the ultimate result of the new commercial agreement 
will be limited to this elementary exchange. When we re- 
member that the Ethiopian empire is about the size of Cali- 
fornia, with thrice the population, a somewhat similar climate, 
and great natural resources, we can easily look forward to a 
time when these resources will be exploited by American 
enterprise and skill, and when the whole country will be so 
opened up that its exports and imports will be multiplied ten- 
fold. The French have set us an example of enterprise by 
opening two hundred miles of railroad from Jiboutil to Har- 
rar, with telegraph and telephone, and there is no reason why 
American bridges and steel rails should not do as well in 
Abyssinia as in Uganda or the Sudan. Abyssinia now im- 
ports steel goods from France and Switzerland. 


English politics have been enlivened by a skirmish between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, the two great 
Liberal seceders who lead the right and left wings of the much- 
divided Tory party. The bone of contention, in the present 
case, is the Liberal-Unionist Association, formed when the 
Liberal party went to pieces over Mr. Gladstone’s first home- 
rule bill. Of this association the Duke of Devonshire is presi- 
dent, and he has been in much perplexity over its future 
destinies, since the fiscal controversy has divided its members 
into two hostile camps. In view of this division, the Duke, 
as president, recently suggested to Mr. Chamberlain that the 
association should dissolve, since it no longer had a sufficient 
excuse for existence. Mr. Chamberlain wrote a reply, full 
of his characteristic energy and audacity, and showing that 
he ardently desires, and confidently hopes, to capture the 
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association outright, and use it for the purposes of his fiscal 
campaign. He declared that the matter should be put to the 
vote, and that the minority party should retire in a body from 
the association, leaving the majority to shape its future ea- 
reer. The Duke of Devonshire, with his customary modera- 
tion and conservatism, replied that it would be a pity thus to 
rend the association asunder by violent means, and asking 
Mr. Chamberlain to consider the matter in a friendly spirit, 
to see whether arrangements for dissolving the association 
in some more urbane and orthodox way could not be devised. 
Mr. Chamberlain at this point took the bit in his teeth, and 
announced that since the president of the association refused 
to eall the meeting he asked for, he himself would do so on 
his own responsibility. This he intends to do immediately 
after the assembling of Parliament, and it is evident that 
he expects to oust the Duke of Devonshire from the presi- 
dency, and to take his place as head of a purified and en- 
lightened Liberal-Unionist Association. This procedure is 
directly opposed to the traditions of English public life; but 
it is uncertain whether Mr. Chamberlain will cause dis- 
pleasure by his abrupt and revolutionary methods or win ad- 
miration by his audacity and decision. This controversy once 
more demonstrates, what we recently affirmed, that the ex- 
Liberals are by far the most prominent personalities in the 
Conservative party. 


It is weleome news that lynching—especially the lynching 
of negroes—seems to be on the decline. The newspapers, in 
reviewing the lynching record for 1903, report very few cases 
for the last half of the year. The particularly horrifying de- 
struction of a negro in Wilmington last June made a great 
stir, and the vehement protests which ensued appear to have 
had an effect. At any rate, the record of fifty-two lynchings 
for the first seven months of the year has had so few additions 
that the year’s total is placed as low as sixty. We are told 
that there were two hundred lynchings in 1882, and that the 
record showed a slight annual reduction until 1901, when it 
rose a little. But in 1902 the total fell to ninety-six, and this 
year’s total—if the figures given are correct—is a third less 
than that. Possibly the partial disfranchisement of the 
negroes in some of the Southern States has resulted in more 
peaceful conditions, but most of the improvement is, doubt- 
less, due to an aroused public opinion. Southern leaders have 
set their faces hard against lynching, and newspapers, both 
North and South, have discussed and denounced it so urgently 
and with such persistence that the habit seems to be losing 
its grip. Arthur Stewart, a negro who had shot a white man, 
was lynched late in December, at Pineapple, Alabama. But 
the lynching party set fire to the jail and burned a large hole 
in the business part of the town, which so angered the towns- 
people that they held a mass-meeting and resolved to call a 
special term of court to punish members of the mob. That 
was discouraging to the lynchers. Still better was the recent 
case at Council Bluffs, where a mob that had gathered to take 
two negroes out of jail was dissuaded from its purpose by 
Congressman Walter I. Smith. Every case in which lynch- 
ing is punished or prevented strengthens the tide against it. 


The death list for the first ten days of 1904 includes an 
unusual proportion of well-known names. The deaths of 
General Longstreet and General Gordon are noticed above. 
New York has lost a venerable and familiar figure in Parke 
Godwin. Yale has lost Francis Wayland, Dean of its Law 
School; Charles Foster, of Ohio, formerly Governor of that 
State, and Secretary of the Treasury under President Har- 
rison, died on January 9; Jean Léon Géréme, the French 
painter, on January 10, and on the same day, in London, 
Antoinette Sterling, the singer. Mr. Godwin came to New 
York to live about 1836, being then twenty years old, and 
became the assistant editor of the Evening Post under William 
Cullen Bryant. For nearly seventy years he was active in 
the life of the city, and in close association with its writers 
and its politicians. He edited The Harbinger, the mouth- 
piece of the Brook Farm reformers; he became an editor of 
Putnam’s Magazine; he succeeded Mr. Bryant as editor of 
the Evening Post, and later edited the Commercial Advertiser. 
He published many books and made many public addresses, 
among which will be remembered his eulogies on Edwin 
Booth, Kossuth, Audubon, Bryant, and George William Curtis. 























































What Might Be Done for Colombia 


Ir seems to be settled that the canal treaty with the republic of 
Panama will be ratified, more than the sixty votes needed for the pur- 
pese being obtainable in the Senate. The willingness exhibited by 
many Democratic Senators to recognize accomplished facts and to 
accept the treaty has, naturally, caused the Republican majority 
to adopt a conciliatory attitude, and to consider seriously such 
amendments of the treaty as may be offered from the Democratic 
side. It is understood that the aim of one contemplated amend- 
ment is to enlarge and strengthen the control over the canal zone 
which is already conceded by the terms of the convention to the 
United States. Would it not accord even better with the position 
assumed by Democratic leaders with reference to the Panama affair 
if another amendment should be proposed which should have in 
view the offer of a certain amount of compensation to Colombia for 
the loss of her principal asset? We incline to regard with a good 
deal of favor a suggestion on the subject made by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Why, it asks, should not our Federal government 
pay for the canal franchise a somewhat larger price than the ten 
million dollars promised by the treaty to the Panama Republic, 
on condition that the excess over the sum named should be trans- 
ferred to Colombia, which, in return, would give to the seceding 
commonwealth a quit-claim to the isthmus? The Public Ledger 
argues that, if it be true that the canal will prove of inestimable 
value to the United States and to civilization, it might be expe- 
dient, by paying a few more millions of dollars—say, for example, 
by increasing the lump sum from ten million to twenty million 
dollars—to extinguish whatever claim Colombia possesses, or that 
she may think she possesses, in the forum of equity. In the 
opinion of our Philadelphia contemporary, it would be better pol- 
icy to renew our old ties of friendship with the Colombian re- 
public at the cost of a few additional millions than to spend an 
equivalent or larger sum on fleets and armies in the prosecution of 
an inglorious war against a power so feeble. Let us look a little 
closely at this proposal. 

There is a section of the Colombian population—the most lib- 
erally educated and high-minded section—for which, at this con- 
juncture, we cannot but feel a good deal of sympathy. It has been 
the victim of events which, for about eighteen years, have exposed 
its country to usurpation, civil war, anarchy, and bankruptcy, and 
which have culminated in the forfeiture of the American isthmus, 


that has long and justly been regarded as its most precious pos-. 


session. The Liberals, who for many years preceding 1886 strove 
to give Colombia an adequate and invigorating system of public 
education, to establish a régime of law and order, and to develop 
their country’s agricultural and mineral resources, have made a 
gallant but fruitless fight in the interest of civilization since in 
the year named the usurper Nuifiez abrogated the organic law then 
existing, and substituted by his personal fiat the present reac- 
tienary constitution, which neither the department of Panama nor 
any other part of Colombia was morally bound to obey. The 
moneys successively extracted from the French company for ex- 
tensions of the canal franchise granted to M. de Lesseps have been 
used to frustrate the efforts ofthe Liberals for the regeneration 
of their country. It is not the Liberals, but their unscrupulous 
opponents, the Reactionists, installed in power at Bogota since 
1885-6, who are responsible for the foolish attempts to blackmail 
the United States, if not, also, to rob the French company of its 
franchise, attempts the inevitable outcome of which was to pro- 
voke the department of Panama to secede from the rest of Colom- 
bia, and to proclaim its independence. It is hard that Colombian 
Liberals, who have borne so many wrongs. in the past, should now 
have to witness also the dismemberment of their native land. For 
their sake, for the sake of the innocent, it may be well for us to 
ask whether something cannot yet be done to uphold the dignity 
and honor of their country by the offer of a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the grievous loss brought upon her by corrupt politicians 
at Bogota. Although to the usurping government headed by 
President Marroquin. or to the greedy Senators, who, for motives 
they dared not avow, rejected an equitable treaty, we may be un- 
der no obligation, either in international law or in the forum of 
morals, it by no means follows that the plea of Colombian Lib- 
erals, powerless and hopeless though they are, for a show of gen- 
erosity on our part which should leave to their country at least 
a remnant of prestige, ought to go entirely unheeded. 

There is a recent precedent for such an act of generosity on the 
part of the United States. When, in the autumn of 1898, our com- 
missioners met those of Spain in Paris, to arrange a treaty of 
peace, we were virtually masters of the Philippines. We had anni- 
hilated the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, and Spain would have 
been unable to send a single regiment to strengthen the feeble force 
which she possessed in the archipelago. We had but to stretch 
forth a hand to take the islands. We resolved, nevertheless, to 
offer despoiled and humiliated Spain some compensation for a 
territory which, practically, was the prize of war. We, accordingly, 
tendered, and she accepted, the sum of twenty million dollars for 
the renunciation of her nominal claim to the Philippines. Of all 
the features of the Treaty of Paris, it is this one that is viewed 
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with most satisfaction by fair-minded and magnanimous Americans, 
and it should, undoubtedly, be credited with the willingness of 
Spaniards to resume, with unexpected promptitude, friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. We were neither legally nor morally 
bound to pay one penny for the Philippines, but it was well for 
all concerned that Spain’s commissioners went not away, with 
hands quite empty, from the sad conference, at which were sur- 
rendered the last remnants of the empire which Columbus gave to 
the Castilian monarchy. 

What we did for Spain we might do for Colombia. Nay, in pro- 
portion as Colombia is by far the weaker power, the act would be 
more graceful and more gracious, But, it may be asked, should 
we agree to pzy a lump sum of twenty million dollars, instead of 
ten million dollars, for the canal franchise, on condition that half 
of the amount should go to Colombia, what assurance have we, or 
can we have, that Colombian Liberals will ever profit to the extent 
of a penny by our generosity? The only precaution that now occurs 
to us by which we might avert or postpone the confiscation of the 
consolatory sum awarded to Colombia by the corrupt politicians 
now in power at Bogota, or the application of it to the extermina- 
tion of Colombian Liberals, would be a proviso that Colombia’s 
share of the purchase-money should be paid in ten or twenty annual 
instalments. A payment of $500,000 a year in gold for twenty 
years would be an acquisition of importance to Colombia, and it 
is extremely probable that, before the expiration of the term, the 
Liberals would recover power. 

The effect on other Latin-American republics of such an act of 
generosity as the Philadelphia /’ublic Ledger has proposed, and as 
we also are inclined to recommend, would be far-reaching and pro- 
found. It would prove to the satisfaction of our sister common- 
wealths in the New World that we are sincere in protesting that 
our quick recognition of the republic of Panama was prompted by 
no selfish motive, but was, in truth, dictated by a regard for the 
interests of the civilized world. Those commonwealths, and Colom- 
bia herself, no less than Europe and the United States, are certain, 
eventually, to protit by the opening of an interoceanic waterway. 





Some Fresh Suggestions about the New 
Negro Crime 


On January 10 Dr. Felix Adler discussed the negro question at 
Carnegie Hall in New York city. He sensibly said that the North, 
while it cannot evade its share of responsibility for the difficulties 
presented, ought not to assume any airs. of superiority over the 
South, but, on the contrary, should recognize that the South, by 
long experience, is peculiarly qualified to solve, or at least attempt 
a solution of, the problem. We have no doubt that Dr. Adler and 
the many thousands of Northerners who concur in his views will 
read with interest an article on the cause and prevention of the 
lynching of negroes, contributed to the January number of the 
North American Review. Before and since the civil war, the 
author of the article, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, a native of Vir- 
ginia, has been an eye-witness and a student of the relations be- 
tween the whites and the blacks. He iends the weight of his name 
to the assertion, supported by innumerable authorities, that the 
assault of white women by colored men may fairly be described as 
the “new” negro crime. In conjunction with many other careful 
students of Southern history, he avers that during the whole period 
of slavery the crime did not exist. Even during the civil war, 
when all able-bodied white men were away in the army, the negroes 
were loyal guardians of the white women and children. On iso- 
lated plantations and in lonely neighborhoods, white women at that 
period were as secure as in the streets of Boston or New York. 
Neither were many examples of the crime here contemplated ob- 
served for a good many years after emancipation. The particular 
crime to which we refer did not become frequent at the South until 
the old paternal relation which had survived even the strain of re- 
construction passed away with the departure of the old generation 
of negroes from the stage. There was no extensive outbreak of 
the new negro crime until the teaching that accompanied the at- 
tempt to impose carpet-bag government had borne its fruit in the 
new generation of negroes. The substance of the teaching was that 
the negro was the equal of the white, that the white was his 
enemy, and that the black must assert his equality. The growth 
of the idea was gradual in the negro’s mind, but, when it became 
widely and deeply rooted, its effect was shown in many ravishings 
of white women by negroes, sometimes in the presence of the 
victim’s family. Mr. Page points out that conditions in the South 
render the commission of the crime peculiarly easy. The white 
population is thin, the forests are extensive, the officers of the law 
are distant and difficult to reach. Above all, the negro population, 
as a whole, seems inclined to condone the fact of mere assault. 
Touching this point, the author testifies that the average negro 
does not believe in the chastity of women. Such a belief could not 
be evolved from his acquaintance with the female members of his 
race. He cannot accept the credibility of an assault being com- 
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‘itted against the will of the victim. Such a state of facts is be- 
yond his comprehension. On the other hand, his sexual desire, 
Which always was a controlling force with him has become, siice 
the new teaching of political and social equality, a desire for the 
white woman. Jhis assertion is confirmed by William Hannibal 
‘Thomas, himself a colored man, in the interesting work entitled 
jhe American Negro. , 

it is obvious, however, that the negro had the same animal in- 
-tinects under the slavery régime that he exhibits now. Neither is 
it deniable that the punishment which follows the crime is no more 
certain, terrible, and swift to-day than it wouid have been in 
slavery times. To what, then, must be attributed the alarming 
increase of the horrible brutality? By Mr. Page the emergence 
of the new negro crime is attributed to two things—first, as we 
have seen, to racial antagonism and to the talk of social equality 
that inflames the negro, unregulated and undisciplined; but, sec- 
cndly and mainly, to the absence of a strong restraining opinion 
among the negroes of any class, however enlightened and law- 
abiding. It is manifestly important to note what a specially quali- 
fied observer like Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has to say upon the 
latter point. He tells us that a close examination of the exam- 
ples of rape «nd lynching, and of the ensuing public discussion 
thereon, has led him to the painful conviction that most of the 
leaders of the negro race have rarely, by act or word, evinced a 
right appreciation of the crime of ravishing and murdering women. 
Their denunciation has been levelled almost exclusively at the crime 
of lynching. Underlying most of their protests against that super- 
session of the law is the suggestion that the victim of the mob is 
a martyr. Mr. Page avers that, so far as his own observation has 
gone, the records of negro meetings will show, for one righteous 
outery against the violation of women, much furious reprobation 
of the attacks of mobs upon the criminals. As to any serious and 
determined effort to stamp out the atrocious crime that is black- 
ening the whole colored race to-day, and arousing against them the 
deadly and, possibly, undying enmity of their white neighbors, he 
has been able to find scarcely a trace of such a thing, except in 
the utterances of a few individuals like Booker Washington, who 
always speaks for the right, of Hannibal Thomas, and of Bishop 
Turner, A crusade against the lynching of negroes has been preach- 
ed as far as England, but no crusade has yet been heard of against 
the ravishing and tearing to pieces of white women and children. 
In a word, so far as Mr. Page’s observation goes—and whose is 
wider—the sympathy of negro orators and preachers, and of the 
whole negro race, is generally exhibited for the object of mob vio- 
lence, and not for his victim. 

Mr. Page does not touch upon the fact—we believe it to be a 
fact—that, since colored men were practically excluded from the 
exercise of the franchise in Mississippi, there has been no instance 
of the new negro crime in that State. Evidently he does not be- 
lieve that the crime can be exterminated by statute or by any 
extefior pressure, but thinks that it can only be gradually elim- 
inated by the inward regeneration of the colored race itself. He 
holds that, until the negroes shall create amongst themselves a 
sound public opinion—such as existed before the civil war— 
which, instead of fostering and condoning, shall reprobate and 
sternly repress, the crime of assaulting white women and white 
children, the new negro crime will never be extirpated; and that, 
until this crime is stopped, the crime of lynching will never be sup- 
pressed. Never will lynching be done away with while the sym- 
pathy of the whites is with the lynchers; no more will the rav- 
ishing of white women be done away with while the sympathy of 
negroes, more or less veiled, is with the ravisher. When the ne- 
groes, as a race, shall stop applying all their energies to harboring 
and shielding negro criminals, no matter what their crime may be, 
so long as it is against the whites; when the negroes as a race 
shall distinguish, sharply and sternly, between the law-abiding 
negro and the colored law-breaker—a long and effective step toward 
the extinction of the fundamental cause of lynching will have 
been taken. It is Mr. Page’s belief that the arrest and prompt 
handing over to the law of negroes by negroes for assaults on 
white women would do more to break up ravishing and to restore 
amicable relations between the two races than all the harangues 
of all the politicians, all the resolutions of all the conventions, 
and, we presume that he means us to add, all the discriminating 
laws of all the Southern legislatures. Should the negroes, he says, 
sturdily and faithfully set themselves to prevent the raping of 
White women by members of their race, the crime would be stamped 
out. Should the whites, on their part, set themselves against 
lynching, that defiance of the law would cease. The remedy, then, 
he thinks, is plain. Let the negroes, he says, take charge of the 
‘rime of ravishing, and put it firmly away from them; let the 
whites take charge of the crime of lynching, and renounce it with 
‘qual firmness. 

Is Mr. Page’s suggestion Utopian? He is by no means prepared 
‘o assert its practicability. He submits, however, that the method 
°f dealing with the new negro crime which he advocates is worth 

ving, and that from foreign countries a little evidence may be 
ithered in favor of its feasibility. Is it not possible, he asks, 

‘iat, in every American community which contains a large colored 
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element, negroes might be appointed officers of the law for the 
express purpose of controlling law-breakers of their own race? 
Attention is directed to the fact that in the Mediterranean and in 
the East the English manage such matters pretty well under sim- 
ilar, if not equally complicated and delicate, conditions. On the 
island of Malta, for example, where the population is composed of 
different nationalities, between whom a good deal of jealousy ex- 
ists, there are several divisions of police, to each of which is as- 
signed the charge of one of the three elements of which the in- 
sular population is composed. In Hong-kong, also, where the sit- 
uation presents an even more complicated problem, there are sev- 
eral kinds of police—English, Chinese, and Hindoo. ‘The first 
alone have comprehensive powers; the two other classes of officers 
are authorized to arrest members of the races to which they re- 
spectively belong. Mr. Page suggests that. similarly. negro officials 
might be clothed with powers sufficiently large to enable them to 
keep order among their own people, while for the eiiicient exercise 
of such powers they would be held accountable. It seems that the 
recent vagrant laws of Georgia represent an effcert in this di- 
rection. . 

To what conclusion are we driven if Mr. Page’s suggestion be 
pronounced impracticable; if, in other words, it be impossible te 
entrust the suppression of the new negro crime to colored men 
themselves? We should, then, as Mr. Page admits, be driven to 
the conviction that the ravishings of white women by negroes and 
the resultant murders of black criminals by mobs, have their roots 
so deep in racial instincts that nothing can eradicate them, except 
a desperate resort to the supreme arbitrament of force. 








Women Voters in Australia 


AUSTRALIA has just turned a new page in the political history 
of the world, adding another to the many daring innovations 
conceived and carried out beneath the Southern Cross. At the 
federal elections. which were held a few weeks ago, nearly a million 
women voted, for the first time since the formation of the com- 
monwealth. Their votes were cast in the broad arena of general 
politics, not confined to some one limited sphere, such as the 
schools, or some department of local or municipal sanitation. 

The women of Australia, following the now stereotyped methods 
of modern democratic politics, drew up a platform, and, to some 
extent, voted as 2 separate party; that is to say, they attempted 
to throw all the weight of their sex on the side of certain well- 
defined principles and ideas, for it does not appear that they chose 
and supported separate party candidates. They had a platform, 
but no slate. Their first principle, very naturally, was that the 
sexes should be equal before the law, and that all government offices 
should be equally open to men and women. We shall comment on 
this proposal shortly. 

The second article in the woman’s platform called for the total 
suppression of the opium traffic, a reminder that so many Aus- 
tralian towns have their Chinese opium and fan-tan dens, centres 
of degeneracy and demoralization for the curious persons of white 
race, who begin to smoke opium in a spirit of mere idleness and 
novelty-seeking, and presently find themselves slaves for life. There 
is also a demand for the restriction of the alcohol trade, but, as 
we have so many prohibition States where women do not vote, this 
cannot be called specially characteristic, or the revelation of a 
new force in political life. 

Thirdly, there is an assertion of the principle of arbitration, 
rather, it would seem, in the domain of economics, and the strug- 
gle between capital and labor, than in the larger world of inter- 
national law. We are further told by the rather brief cable sum- 
maries that there is also a demand for the reorganization of the 
army and navy, but we have not enough detail to make this quite 
intelligible; perhaps it is a question of separate colonial forces 
or of certain ships to be owned and manned exclusively by colo- 
nials. This, however, is not very important for our purpose, which 
is rather to seek certain general principles, taking this Australian 
election, with its million women voters, as our text. 

The matter of real and enduring interest is the question of the 
true relation of the sexes, of men and women, in the region of law 
and law-making, and, as a corollary, in the larger region of in- 
tellectual and moral life. We may clear the ground by pointing 
out that women have hitherto had prag¢tically no part in politics, 
simply because, in the earlier and ruder epochs, politics was only 
organized force, systematized fighting, having its origin in the 
desire to hold certain territories as cattle-pastures: the ownership 
of cattle being everywhere the motive of territorial sway. As 
women were not warriors, and, moreover, were likely to suffer mis- 
ery and degradation if taken captive, the force of circumstances 
kept them out of politics, in the days when politics meant only 
organized force. The European states, with their ruling classes 
and their immense standing armies, are a survival of the union of 
polities and force, and there is little vitality in the woman-suffrage 
movement, for instance, in Germany or Italy. 

England laboriously worked out, for all mankind, the theory of 















































































































































civil rights; of the citizen who, in virtue of his citizenship, and 
not as a result of force, had certain defined rights and immuni- 
ties, recorded in such instruments as Magna Charta,and_ the 
Habeas Corpus act, and in the general proposition, fought out 
through centuries, that there should be “ no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” This is England’s splendid and lasting contribution 
to the treasures of mankind; arrived at, not by design or calcu- 
lation, but through the individual force and _ self-assertive life 
planted in so many robust and self-reliant persons, throughout a 
long succession of centuries. 

The idea of woman as a citizen is directly derived from this 
English discovery of citizenship based on rights, rather than on 
force, and the conception of law as the total of the separate rights 
of all the individuals in a community: their individual rights and 
duties collectively stated. It is, therefore, logical that the theory 
of woman suffrage should become a fact on a large scale for the 
first time in a great English colony, in the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, which is rather a separate sovereign state of English origin 
than a colony, in the old dependent sense. 

If we fully admit the idea of woman as a citizen, by right, and 
not merely through toleration, we come at once to the most inter- 
esting of all questions: the inherent likeness or unlikeness of the 
intellectual life of the two sexes. Are women, as Tennyson said, 
only “weaker men,” whose passions, and, presumably, whose in- 
tellects, are to ours “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine”? Or are they, as is sometimes maintained, really the 
stronger sex, especially in the moral qualities? Or, to take a third 
possibility, are they essentially different ?—different, for instance, 
as poetry is different from algebra; so that it becomes absurd to 
say either that poetry is better than algebra or that algebra is bet- 
ter than poetry. 

We have here, perhaps, a genuine clue. Let us say, provisionally, 
that while the minds and souls of men and women seem to us to 
be compact of the same essence, yet the minds of men are, gen- 
erally speaking, more abstract, while the minds of women are more 
concrete. Or we may go at the problem in a different way. If we 
say that our powers are divided into three great groups: Intellec- 
tual, psychic, and physical, we may be justified in saying that, in 
men, the first and the third, the intellectual and material, are the 
more pronounced; while in women the mid-region of the mind, the 
psychical nature, predominates. 

To put jihis in a conerete way: man’s mind _ intellectual- 
ly conceives the idea of a house, and makes an abstract plan 
of it, as architect; this is the intellect, the first of our 
three groups of powers. Again, men do the actual building, 
the matter of bricks and mortar. the grappling with the sheer 
nature forces. Thus the man builds the house. But woman 
makes the home. 

The difference between a house and a home is the added psychic 
element. It is a matter of feeling; yet here feeling, we will all 
admit, is the vital matter. 

This is merely a simile. We have not used it to arrive at the 
platitude that ‘** woman’s sphere is the home,” and that, consequent- 
ly, she should keep out of politics. On the contrary, we hold, and 
by this instance sought to illustrate, that into every completed 
work of humanity all three elements should enter—the intellectual 
or spiritual; the element of concrete feeling or psychic; and the 
material and physical; and that, in general, men will supply the 
first and the third, while women will supply the second. There may 
be exceptions: certain men accounted saints, like Francis of Assisi, 
have given exquisite expression to feeling and tenderness; certain 
women have excelled in abstract mathematics, suggesting that, 
in the last analysis, all souls are alike. Yet, generally, the dis- 
tinction we have made holds good; the power to reach new abstract 
and general principles is more pronounced in men, as is also the 
power to grapple with material nature. The psychic region, the 
domain of feeling, is stronger in women, though all three quali- 
ties exist in both. It would seem, therefore, that in law, as in 
all else, there is work for both sexes. The large general abstraction, 
the conception of law as universal, is mascitine. The application, 
in thought, of this abstraction, to definite and concrete persons, is 
feminine. The final enforcement of the law, not merely by police 
force, but by sanitary engineering, by constructive material work, 
is again masculine. 

If this be true it will follow, as a larger generalization, that 
the creative activity of both sexes is essential to success in every 
range and department of human life; that active and willing co- 
operation is the true law; that much of human misery and per- 
plexity would be removed by understanding this; by each sex ta- 
king the attitude of helpful cooperation towards the other; that 
each should seek to be of real and lasting benefit to the other, 
rather than, by more or less tortuous and unavowable methods, to 
extract selfish advantage from the other, to sacrifice the other to 
the ends of vanity or sensation. But, like all great questions of 
human life, this one must be solved in practise, not by theory. It 
was not the dictum of a Rousseau that confirmed the rights of 
man, but the ages of hard struggle which won the Great Charter, 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, and the difficult successive victories on 
which are built the fortress of civil rights. 
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“Old Ironsides” Again 


THE Massachusetts Historical Society, by its officers and council, 
has addressed a memorial to Congress asking that the old frigate 
Constitution be repaired and put in commission as a training-shi). 
and at suitable seasons in future be stationed at points along our 
coast, where she may be visited by Americans who are intereste:| 
in her and her glorious history. At present she lies, dismantled, 
out of repair, and liable to injury at a dock in Charlestown. The 
memorial sets forth some cf the incidents of her career, and espe- 
cially notes the timely solace she brought to American hearts by 
bringing into Boston Harbor, as prisoners, on the morning of 
August 30, 1812, the captain and crew of the Guerriére. The Bos- 
ton newspaper which published on the following morning the story 
of General Hull’s surrender at Detroit, was able to print in an- 
other column the story of Captain Hull’s victory in a great sea- 
duel, in which two frigates, evenly matched to a man, deliberately 
sought one another out, and tried conclusions in mid-Atlantic. 
“In less than thirty minutes from the time we got alongside of 
the enemy,” reported Captain Hull to the Secretary of the Navy, 
“she was left without a spar standing, and the hull cut to pieces 
in such a manner as to make it difficult to keep her above water.” 
Her crew were taken aboard the Constitution, and the Guerriére 
went to the bettom. No victory was ever more timely. New Eng- 
land was inexpressibly cheered by it, and the whole country shared 
New England's delight. 

The Constitution was built in Boston in 1797. In July, 1812, 
she escaped from a squadron of six British ships, which chased her 
for three days; in August, 1812, she sunk the Guerriére, and in 
December the same year she captured the Java off Brazil. In 
February, 1814, she captured the Cyane and the Levant. In 1830, 
when it was proposed to dismantle the old ship and sell her, Dr. 
Holmes came Haming out with “ Old Ironsides,” the lines beginning, 


“What, tear her tattered ensign down!” 


and from that day to this the recurring schoolboy has regularly 
protested against any slight to the Constitution. The Massachu- 
setts Historical Society protests that our old “ fighting frigate ” is 
at least as worthy of preservation and honor at our hands as Nel- 
son’s Victory is in England, and that opinion rests on facts which 
may reasonably be expected to appeal to Congress. “It seems 
strange to me,” writes the president of the society, “ that, when 
every petty struggle on land in the history of the nation is com- 
memorated by some monument, the memory of the achievements of 
the Constitution cannot be preserved in the preservation of the 
ship itself.” 

It should be preserved. We hope Congress may make the mod- 
est appropriation that is necessary, and that when our North 
River sees another naval review the old Constitution may be on 
hand to see it and to be seen. 





“ Parsifal” and the Public 


WE have read commentaries innumerable upon “ Parsifal ”— 
musical, literary, ecclesiastical, social, ethical, frankly journalistic 
—but we have seen none which takes note of what is perhaps the 
most striking aspect of the current production at the Metropolitan 
Opera House: we mean the strikingly complete manner in which 
it confutes those who held, in advance of the event, that the New 
York public was unfit for the proper reception of Wagner’s work. 
How often were we not assured that “ Parsifal” on Broadway, 
“ Parsifal”’ in an opera-house of the conventionally fashionable 
type, “ Parsifal” disclosed in an atmosphere of decolleté gowns, 
shirt-fronts, and small talk, would be quite unthinkable. Those 
who had heard the work at Bayreuth, or who wished it to be as- 
sumed that they had, had much to say of the reverent and prayer- 
ful- attitude assumed at the Wagner theatre and made possible 
only by conditions obtaining there. How was it possible, protested 
these excellent persons, to give the master’s unique work among 
proper conditions at the Metropolitan Opera House under even 
the most favorable circumstances? Would not its subtle and 
intimate appeal, its profound significance, be lost in the vast and 
unholy spaces of Mr. Conried’s gilded temple of the lyric muse? It 
was asserted, moreover, that our presumably lightsome, pleasure- 
loving, commercialized public was not of the stuff of which 
“ Parsifal ” audiences should be made. Well, the “ Parsifal ” first 
night has passed into history, and the second, third, and fourth 
performances have come and gone, with what result? Wagner's 
music-drama, which some have chosen to call sacred, but which we 
prefer to call merely inspired, has been heard, at a rough esti- 
mate, by 16,000 persons, most of them New-Yorkers; it has been 
listened to with the utmost absorption, with reverence for a great 
work most beautifully interpreted, with an intentness and quick 
sympathy which have amazed even those who chose to think best 
of New-Yorkers and their capacities. It has been, in a singular 
degree, a vindication of our American publice—for New York is 
representative enough to express us all.—Let there be no more im- 
polite references, then, to pearls and pork. 
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General Huertas 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF PANAMA 
SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO THE NEW REPUBLIC 


The photograph, sent by our representative in Panama, is a snap-shot taken on December 20 during a ceremony marking the 
establishment of the new republic. It shows (General Huertas, Commander-in-chief of the Panamanian army, swearing 
allegiance to the flag of the republic before his troops, the Secretary of War, and the police and fire departments 
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Some New English Plays 





By W. D. Howells 


HAT difference between English and American plays which 

I noted last week, seems to me more evident now, after 

seeing so many more of both sorts, than when I first 

adopted, as a working hypothesis, the theory that English 

plays were social and American plays were domestic in 
their nature. The reader who wishes to agree with me need not 
be at the pains to limit himself as to the meaning of my words, 
for | do not limit myself very strictly. By social I do not mean 
solely that which relates to society, and by domestic I do not mean 
solely that which relates to the home, though I believe that even 
with this limitation my hypotnesis is sound. If we extend the sense 
of domestic to cover the region in which a man lives by his love for 
his family, or by his love for a woman, and mean that the play 
psychologically ends with his conquest of the woman, or with the 
happiness of his family, we have a just definition of the American 
drama. This is true of the best pieces I have seen, with * Her Own 
Way ” and “Glad of It,” with * The Other Girl,” and with * The 
County Chairman” on its level. Brilliant as three of these pieces 
unquestionably are, fresh and true as they measurably are, hon- 
est and courageous as they comparatively are, they do not leave 
one thinking, when they are done, of anything but how well they 
are done. They have scarcely a suggestion beyond themselves; 
they concern the intelligent spectator only as a technical critic, 
and not also as a man or a fellow man. They are very personal 
to the characters and their supposed interests, but they are not 
personal to the witness after he leaves the theatre. 

The English plays, on the contrary, follow him out, and keep him 
busy with their social implications. I do not mean that such 
a thing as * Lord and Lady Algy” does this, and still less that 
such a hash of stale French motives as * The Marriage of Kitty ” 
does it; both of a dramatic creed outworn;. but I do not feel 
bound ‘to consider these, as I do not feel bound to consider the 
inferior American plays. If we come to the better English plays, 
to * The Admirable Crichton,” to * Whitewashing Julia,” to * Mere- 
ly Mary Ann,” to * Candida,” I believe my case is made out. Such 
plays are of the high lineage of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” “The Gay Lord Quex,” “ The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,” “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” * Judah,” 
“ Ghosts,” “ Honor.” “* Magda.” That is, they invite, and not only 
invite, but they compel, you to think of somebody besides the 
dramatis persone. They bid you consider the whole social world, 
and how it is made of men and women in a complicity which 
you yourself cannot escape. We rashly suppose, those of us who 
wish to suppose anything, that the English plays are of larger scope 
because they concern a larger world than ours, but this is not so. 
It is because our plays do not pass the bounds of the narrow per- 
sonal world, not merely in their facts, but in their implications, 
that our plays are not as great as the English, that they are pro- 
vincial, and not universal. Mr. Fitch had a glimpse of vaster things 
in “ The Girl with the Green Eyes,” where he dealt with an eternal 
and universal passion like jealousy; and the lamented Hearn 
had it in his “ Griffith Davenport,” where he dealt with the prob- 
lem of public and private conscience. He had it still more dis- 
tinetly in “ Margaret Fleming,’ where he touched with the clean 
and sanative hands of antiseptic surgery the dreadful evil that 
lives from sex to sex. But our public would not have either of 
those great plays of Hearn’s, and it might not have had Mr. 
Fitch’s play if it had known how far and deep it went. That is be- 
cause our public is, if it will allow me to be so frank with it, 
often a shallow and a silly public; and I do not believe it would 
have the admirable English plays which it is now accepting, if 
it realized quite what they were. Because they are in a foreign 
air, and amidst strange circumstance, it feels itself safely re- 
mote from their challenge. If the London terms of “ The <Ad- 
mirable Crichton * could be translated into New York terms, our 
public would not have had it; and IT doubt if even the intellectual 
elect whom I saw keeping their courage up at a matinée of “ Can- 
dida ” would have enjoyed it so much if it had been naturalized 
to our conditions. Our public, then, is not likely to get the truth 
of life direct from the native drama, and the good that the alien 
drama can do it is not in the ratio of the pleasure it gives. 

Still I should hope that the message of * Candida” was not lost 
in midair, but was at least partially caught in the wireless-tele- 
graph apparatus of our consciousness. It was not a very new mes- 
sage, having been sent us already in the whole body of the [bsenian 
wsthetics, and the whole soul of the Ibsenian ethics. It was, in- 
deed, the old message which bids men everywhere and always not 
be humbugs, and it spoke equally in the bohemian who found him- 
self humbugging, and in the philistine, who was rather more de- 
ceived through being such a large- minded philistine. The in- 
struction beyond that was not very absolute, in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
play. as it is not absolute in any of Ibsen’s plays. The most one 
could say of it was that it made room in one’s mind for one to 
think whether he was at that time or at some other a hypocrite, 
and whether his habitation was built upon a rock or built upon the 
sands. You were not invited to suppose that the wretched lit- 
tle neurotic poet whom the Christian socialist clergyman brought 
home out of the midnight street was a nobler man than the 
clergyman, or more deserving of the clergyman’s wife whom: he tried 
to make love to. In fact, all his bravery of sincerity does not com- 
mend him till that last moment when he has.to own that there 
is a poison drop of insincerity, which he has not known of, at the 
bottom of his own heart, and he confesses that he is ‘“ nothing 
but attitudes.” Really, the clergyman is the sincerer of the two, 
because the active good of his pose does not allow him to realize 





the passive evil of it. He remains true because he remains true 
to himself, and if his wife cleaves in unswerving fidelity to him it 
is not because, as she says, he is the weaker and has the greater 
need of her, but because he is the better man, as her silent instinct 
teaches her. Perhaps this meaning, which I read into the play 
is not the author’s meaning, but if it is not, I make bold to be- 
lieve it should be, and [ will not consent to another, where one is 
allowed such large liberty in choosing one’s meaning. 

The part of Marchbanks was wonderfully well taken by Mr. 
Arnold Daly, and I wish to say of the playing in nearly all the 
pieces that I have seen, that it was satisfyingly equal to the writing. 
I have the greater pleasure in saying this because I do not find it 
often said; because I see the actor so commonly made the scape- 
goat of the author’s sins by the critfcism which conceives of its 
office as the duty of being rather rude to both, but rather ruder 
to the actor than the author. It has seemed to me that the actor 
generally, by instinct or inspiration, has now seized the ideal of 
truthfulness, and that when the author has given him a true 
thing to do, he has done it well. Whereas, when he has given 
him a false thing to do, he has seemed embarrassed and _help- 
less. in several cases which I will not specify. I do not say that 
he has yet thought out the reason of his defeat, in such cases, but 
I will say that the unreality of the work given him was the rea- 
son of it. I have fancied him almost pathetically glad of the chance 
of being natural and lifelike, and when he could not be so because 
the part given him had no life or nature in it, that he pathetically 
did his best to put life and nature into it. I speak of him, when 
I mean her too, and I[ think it a duty. as certainly it is a pleasure, 
to bear witness to the general advance of the histrionic art among 
us. It has advanced because of the refinement and elevation of 
all art through the insistence of the ideal of truthfulness which 
most critics of art have contested. Without the prevalence of this 
ideal, on the modern terms, such a piece of exquisite work as 
Miss Eleanor Robson’s portrayal of the simple goodness in the 
character of Mary Ann, the slavey in Mr. Zangwill’s beautiful 
play, would not have been possible. I venture to say, what I firm- 
ly believe, that if a playgoer of fifty years ago could have seen 
that masterpiece, he could scarcely have credited his senses, so 
far was it beyond what used to satisfy the playgoer. There was 
not a flaw in its constant perfection, and it was subdued in its 
beautiful restraint to an effect of nature which the play itself 
often enough transcended. Because such innocence, if not such 
ignorance, does exist on just such terms and in such circumstances, 
Miss Robson could dedicate her best to its expression in a scheme 
of which you had so often to say that it was in the region of 
poetry, in order to reconcile yourself to its aberrations from real- 
ity. But however unfaithful to reality * Merely Mary Ann” might 
be, Mary Ann herself was always true. 

The play had many most fortunate events. It was amusing, and 
it was touching, and it was edifying; it made you laugh, and it 
made you want to cry; and if it was not always socially it was 
humanly natural. You felt in it the stir of the revolt against 
man-made conditions which is the animate thing in the modern 
English drama, and the absence of which from our own leaves it 
the poorer, leaves it inferior, in spite of our dramatists’ equal skill. 
It isa virtue which they of course do well not to affect if they have 
it not, but I believe that upon the analysis which I have no time 
or place for here, it would be found the vital difference between 
the work of Mr. Fitch and Mr. Pinero, and the work of Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Jones or Mr. Barrie. I do not say its defect is the fault 
of our playwrights; perhaps it is rather the fault of our civiliza- 
tion, which seems less generous and less hopeful than the English 
in its present forgetfulness of its primal inspirations, its love of 
liberty, its faith in equality, its longing for fraternity. We can- 
not blame our dramatists for not imagining something like Mr. 
Barrie’s fantasy of ‘* The Admirable Crichton,” if this is true, and 
still less if it is not true; and we cannot claim that the English 
dramatists are always in their highest mood. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones apparently was not in it when he wrote 
“ Whitewashing Julia,” and yet here was that revolt too, though 
rather on the personal than the social grounds. It is society in 
the narrower sense which makes a victim of Julia, and her mar- 
tyrdom moves one rather to smiles than to tears. The satire lies 
in the fact that the scruples of society concern her situation more 
than her behavior, and that it does not condemn her for being a 
wife of the left hand, so much as for being a wife of the left hand 
while the wife of the right hand is still living. It recognizes that 
there are necessities of royalty which do not exist for even the 
nobility and gentry, and its complacency in this is Mr. Jones’s 
opportunity for social satire. He does not neglect it, though most 
of his satire is personal, and has its finest effect in poor Julia 
herself, whose positive and negative sinuosities are charmingly in- 
timated in the extremely clever handling of the part by Miss Fay 
Davis. In the reality of this again, I felt how essential to the 
actor was the truth in what the author had done. If he had been 
at any time false to the character he was portraying, the delicate 
fabrie would have fallen to pieces even in hands so skilful as the 
hands of Miss Davis. Julia is socially rehabilitated by her mar- 
riage with a socially accepted gentleman who needs moral re- 
habilitation even more than herself, and the realization of his, her, 
and its ideal by the event, is the author’s expression of the revolt 
which I find no trace of in our drama. If there is now, or has 
been any American play treating of our conditions, as importantly 
and significantly as the poorest of these English plays treat of 
English conditions, I have not seen it, and I should like very 
































One Way of Finishing Making a Flying Leap 






































A Bob-sleigh on its Course A Flying Start 


SCENES FROM THE PRIZE CONTESTS IN TOBOGGANING 
AT ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND 


The photographs show some picturesque incidents of a contest at St. Moritz—ithe Cresta. Prize competitions are held 
during the winter months on the course at St. Moritz, and form one of the favorite diversions of the residents and tourists 
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much to see it. We have the portrayal of people whose lives are 
given to getting to the top in society and business, but nothing to 
intimate that there is anything structurally wrong in the card 
houses where they hope to dwell. ‘lhe satiré does not go beyond 
this or that individual; it has no social implications; and when 
you go away from the theatre, privately well pleased, and pa- 
triotically content with the artistic qualities of the show, you do 
not go away thinking; for it has not vitally concerned you; it 
has not touched your actual meanness as a man, or appealed to 
your potential greatness as a human being. 

That is not the sterile mood in which you turn from seeing “ The 
Admirable Crichton,” or “* Merely Mary Ann,” or even * Whitewash- 
ing Julia.” I should not mind it if our plays had to do with so- 
ciety in the larger sense of humanity, and taught some moral 
which we must take to our hearts as men and women, if not as 
citizens. But do they? If they do not, why is it that the English 
plays are obedient to a nobler ideal of the theatre than ours? 
Is it true that in the English conception, however unconsciously, 
the theatre is or ought to be a school of morals? I think that our 
dramatists, when they set honestly about it, paint manners en- 
tirely as well as the English. They get character equally well, 
and they are beginning to get conditions, though for the present 
they content themselves with the outer rather than the inner like- 
ness. One could hardly ask for better work of that sort than 
some of the work in Mr. Fitch’s later plays, and I think Mr. Thomas 
goes even farther in his latest. The New York broker, with his 
sort of self-satisfied, arrogant bonhomie; the New York grande 


A View of 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 6, 1904. 
HERE are some people who simply cannot stand Mr. Bar- 
rie. His mawkishness revolts them. They complain that 
he wallows in sentiment, and exaggerates tenderness almost 
into a disease. “J feel,” said one man after reading The 
Little White Bird, “as though I had been standing under- 
neath a Niagara of treacle.” 'The comment, of course, was ex- 
treme, but it had its spice of truth. Mr. Barrie’s recent plays and 
novels show an unmistakable and progressive decline in the power 
of self-criticism. He would seem to be losing the knack of putting 
the brake on at the right moment. He is allowing simplicity to 
straggle into effusion, pathos into a harrowing intrusiveness, 
fancy into undisciplined phantasy. Happily for Mr. Barrie we 
live in a world whose average intelligence feeds only too readily 
on sentiment. Were it not so, “ Quality Street ” could hardly have 
been the amazing success it has been, and, indeed, still is. The 
multitude has a passion for the smaller domesticities, and Mr. 
Barrie stimulates it, as no one else can, by his artless prattle. In 
doing so he must of course repel the few by the very qualities that 
attract the many; and those who can enter most fully into the 
spirit of his quick, dry turn for humor and of his delicate half- 
feminine fancy are precisely the ones who are beginning to com- 
plain the loudest of his sugary sickliness. To dramatic critics he 
is an endless puzzle. They never can quite make him out. I re- 
member assisting some years ago in New York at a Barrie play, 
with the most distinguished of English-speaking critics for my 
right-hand neighbor. He almost groaned in his efforts to find the 
secret of Mr. Barrie’s success. “ Here is a fellow,” he said, “ who 
is no more a dramatist than J am. He is just a man of letters 
writing plays; and he writes them as they were never written for. 
He breaks all the rules, cuts clean through every accepted conven- 
tion, and yet, somehow, gets there all the same. How the deuce 
does he do it?” Personally I confess I don’t know; but you in 
New York had another chance of finding out when Mr. Froh- 
man, who, by the by, is already almost as great a success and 
as big a power in London as in New York, presented “ The 
Admirable Crichton.” London awaited New York’s verdict on 
that play with a good deal of eager curiosity. The atmosphere of 
it, its motif, its central problem are all so unmitigatedly English 
that there is some interest to see whether and how far Americans 
will appreciate it. Here it is considered not only the best of Mr. 
Barrie’s plays, but one of the most remarkable productions of the 
English stage for the last twenty years. 

Meanwhile we have Mr. Barrie’s latest effort to amuse, bewilder, 
and tease us. “ Little Mary” has the hall-mark of its author all 
over it. You would think it impossible for any man to write a 
play that turns on a joke which is not explained until within five 
minutes of the fall of the curtain; or rather you would think 
it impossible that a play so written could hold its audience. Yet 
this is the miracle which Mr. Barrie has accomplished, which none 
but Mr. Barrie would even have dreamed of attempting. His inno- 
cence of ordinary canons and conventions is like that of a child 
in the presence of danger, an innocence so superb as to be genius 
in itself. Nothing is so impertinent or so uninteresting as to boil 
down into a paragraph the plot of a play. Yet the plot must be 
unfolded to show the defiant waywardness of Mr. Barrie’s humor 
in all its fulness. Lord Carlton, then, enters a chemist’s shop in 
London to get some powders made up. The chemist, an old Irish- 
man named Reilly who has an unbridled admiration for England 
and the English aristocracy, asks his lordship to wait in a back 
room while the powders are being mixed. In the back room Lord 
Cariton discovers a sort of amateur créche, four or five boxes with 
children in them. They turn out to be the property of Moira 
Loney, the chemist’s granddaughter, a girl of twelve, who has taken 
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dame as she realizes her ideal in the broker’s wife; the saloo) ae 
keeping prize-fighter, with his mixture of honest simplicities an i s 
duplicities; the independent clergyman, with un athletic Christiai “e 
ity which does not know where to stop; the heavy Philadelphi 
father with his locally limited ideals of a parent and a gentleman- 
are all delightfully genuine, as to the lifelikeness. But we g 
no hint of any human kindness inside of them. They join, th. 
broker and the clergyman, in doing an abominable injustice to the 
butler, whom they punish for an infraction of servile disciplin«. 
with no hint to the spectator from the dramatist that they were ‘ 
wronging him in his higher conception of duty as a man. It 
all as hard as nails. 

Is it true, then, that the English have really more of what use| 
to be called “ heart ” than we have? I do not venture to say so g 
it would be almost as fearful a treason as saying they have mor: 3 
humor. But one may safely, I trust, say that they seem to have 
more heart, or that they at least make more show of it in their 
modern drama. It may be that in their social conditions, where 
the lines are distinctly drawn, and the lower class cannot hope to 
pass to the upper, it is possible for them to be kinder, just 
as for each Englishman, on his own level, it appears possible 
to be manlier than we. The logic of the situation would be a 
deepening of the divisions between Americans, for those virtues 
are worth having at the sacrifice of the beautiful social ease 
which is now our boast. Of course there may be some other way 
out. I wish our dramatists would try and find if there is. | 
do not like the English dramatists’ being more democratic than ours. 





Mr. Barrie 


them in and “mothers” them from a pure instinct of maternal 
sympathy and love. During the conversation between the lord and 
the girl it comes out that the old chemist has been engaged all his 
jiife on a book which will ‘ cure” the English aristocracy. What 
they suffer from and what the cure is we are not told. The scene 
closes with the chemist handing over the volumes to his grand 
daughter, bidding her study them and carry on his work when he 
is gone. Six years pass by. Moira Loney is now Miss Loney, “ the 
Stormy Petrel,” famed for her almost miraculous cures. She is 
asked down to the Countess of Plumleigh’s, Lord Carlton’s sister’s, 
in order to cure the countess’s daughter, Lady Milly. The nature 
of her treatment and of the medium through which she works is 
unknown; it is spoken of throughout as “ Little Mary.” At the 
countess’s country cottage there are some delightful scenes. Lord 
Carliton’s son is in love with an actress and determined to marry 
her, and the conversations between father and son, full of slyness 
and restraint and yet revealing their mutual affection, could hardly 
he bettered. The two doctors who have been attending on Lady 
Milly, one of them a famous London specialist, the other a local 
physician, are inimitably sketched in. The other characters 
who are staying at the Countess of Plumleigh’s include her 
son, the Earl of Plumleigh, a lazy lubberly schoolboy, and the 
actress, Eleenor Gray, with whom Lord. Carlton’s son is in- 
fatuated. - 

It is into this company that Miss Loney is introduced, to the 
scandal of the professional doctors, with “ Little Mary ” her medium. 
Lord Carlton recognizes in her the little girl of six years ago, 
whose motherliness had so fascinated him. He is disgusted to find 
her now living by what he believes to be systematic quackery. She 
protests that her cures are genuine, and entreats him to let her 
prove it. He consents, and goes away for a fortnight. When he 
returns it is to find a household transformed. His son has tired 
of the actress; the actress has tired of him; the worldly countess 
has had distinct symptoms of religion; her son has suddenly de- 
veloped a passion for athletics and Greek grammar; Lady Milly, 
whom he left in an apparently fatal decline, is now skipping about 
like a four-year-old; and the whole household breakfasts at eight. 
dines at two, and has high tea at six. Miss Loney and “ Little 
Mary” have done it all. But how? What is “ Little Mary”? 
Is it a symbol for spiritualism, Christian Science, faith-healing, or 
what? The answer is late in coming, but when it does come it is 
shattering. AMJiss Loney explains that the grand discovery her 
grandfather had made was that the English aristocracy suffered 
from overeating. His cure for all their ills was to reduce the 
number of their meals to one good one a day. That was the sim 
ple secret of all she had been able to effect. The “ medium” she 
worked through she called “ Little Mary.” “ Little.Mary ” was— 
the stomach. 

Even from this brutal summary you may see that here we have 
the mocking, whimsical, tantalizing Barrie almost, if not quit», 
at his best. No doubt his moral that sympathy and common sense 
are the best of doctors is a sound one, but one does not go to Mr 
Barrie to learn things. Enough that he has this happy, this 
unique gift of pleasing and provoking at one and the same time: 
that his sly, unexpected, topsyturvy wit is still as quietly agile 
as ever, and that in “Little Mary” he hardly for a moment 
“slops over.’ Every one will criticise and condemn the con- 
struction of the play, every one will go to see it, and every on 
will like it. It ends, by the by, with a true Barrie touch. Miss 
Loney marries Lord Carlton, but the rest of the characters, out 
raged at being saved through their “ Little Mary’s,” revenge them 
selves on’ their benefactress by ordering dinner for eight o’clock 
A wit summed up the whole production in a brilliant epigram. 
* Sentimental Tummy,” he called it. 
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A Few Reversals of Customary Forms 
Drawn by Albert Levering 
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Your wife proposes smoking all over the house, 


Your cook proposes to have breakfast throuyhout the year at 7.30 sharp. 







































































Your banker proposes unlimited credit for the coming year. 
(Don’t refuse this.) 



























By James 


OMETIMES the best.criterion of public taste in reading is to 
be found in the composing-room, where the book is set up 
in type, and not in the literary department of a publishing 
house. If this be true in a recent instance, then Lux Crucis, 
by Mr. Samuel M. Gardenhire, has an enviable popularity in 

prospect. It so happens that the manuscript of Luxe Crucis passed 
through the hands of the same man who set up Ben-Hur, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and it appears that his enthusiasm was 
roused to such a pitch that he declared he had not read any story 
that excited his interest in such a degree since he read Ben- 
Hur. Lux Crucis possesses, undoubtedly, great elements of popu- 
larity. Just as Ben-Hur was “a tale of the Christ,” so Lux Crucis 
is “a tale of the Great Apostle.” Paul is a very human and pic- 
turesque figure in the story, of a commanding yet loving personal- 
ity. Without detracting from his high calling as an Apostle, the 
author has insisted on the human side of his character; and has 
woven his mission into the thread of fiction without violating the 
truth of history. I know of one reader whose interest in Paul 
and the momentous part he played in planting the early Christian 
Church was so freshened by a reading of Lua Crucis that it sent 
him back to the familiar 
pages of the Acts of the 
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“ And to me, good Paul,” said Fabyan, his eyes sparkling with 
glad light. ‘“ Thy wife, perhaps?” 

“Nay.” and the gentle expression upon the Jew’s face deepenc: 
into a frown, which grew severe and took on a suggestion of pain. 
“ A sister, dear to my youth, and woven in all my better memories. 
I have been a Roman soldier, but I have much to forgive the Cesars 
and their armies. She married a man of Sicily; there were two 
children, little Myrrha and a boy. They are lost, and, though | 
have preached to many people in many lands, God hath not given 
me trace of them.” 

“ Lost?” asked Fabyan.. “ Being a soldier, I can guess the mean- 
ing of thy words. They were lost in war!” 

“In war,” replied Paul, sighing deeply. “ But there is yet Rone 
—no matter; the story is a long one, and would interest thee little. 
In his own good time. God maketh all things to come to pass.” 

Had Paul only known, the story would have interested Fabyan 
beyond all things, for that same little Myrrha had been adopted 
by his uncle in Rome, and it was while on a seemingly vain quest 
to learn, if possible, something of the lost brother of the beautiful 
young Jewess whom he loved, that he had fallen into his present 

plight through an untoward 
event. -aul’s prophetic 





Apostles with renewed zest. 
But Lux Crucis is not a re- 
ligious novel in the strict 
sense of the word. The back- 
ground is Rome in the days 
of Nero, when that cruel 
monster’s malignant humor 
was wreaked on the innocent 
sect of Christians nourished 
and promulgated by Peter 
and Paul and their followers 
within the purlieus of the 
Roman city, and which was 
represented to Nero as a 
menace to the throne of the 
Cesars. The crowning tragedy 
of Nero’s reign—the massacre 
of the Christians by gladia- 
tors and wild beas i 
climax of Lux Crucis. The 
action of the tale itself in- 
volves the drama of conflict 
betwixt Roman and Christian, 
the decadence of luxury and 
lasciviousness, and the new 
uprising life of simplicity 
and unselfish devotion to the 
Christian ideal. It is a tale 
of love and sacrifice, of pas- 
sion and power, of turbulent 
emotions and human strife, of 
court intrigue, of the things 
of this world that pass away, 
and the things that endure. 
The story is told with great 
power and simplicity, with 
force and intensity of feel- 
ing. It is wonderfully vivid 
and graphic in its descriptive 
stvle, and the reader cannot 
fail to be thrilled by the nar- 
ration of the closing scenes 
in the amphitheatre at Rome 











words, “But there is yet 
Rome,” spoken on the eve of 
his appeal to Cesar, point to 
the development of the story 
which begins at this dramatic 
stage in the Apostle’s career, 
when he had _ reached the 
parting of the ways, and, 
turning his back on Jerusa- 
lem, faced westward toward 
Rome. “This man might 
have been set at liberty,” said 
Herod Agrippa to Festus, “ if 
he had not appealed unto 
Cesar.” The constraining 
human motive which the au- 
thor joins to the urging of 
the Spirit that compelled Paul 
to journey to Rome at this 
time is a pleasant and agree 
able fiction, and in no way 
molests the dignity of his 
mission, while it magnifies 
his manhood and emphasizes 
his gentle virtues. Fabyan 
and the Jewess princess Bere- 
nice, an old love of the young 
tribune’s, and a_ troublous 
element in days to come, em- 
bark for Rome on the same 
ship that carries Paul. Their 
lives are thereafter linked 
together in the good and evil 
days that follow. Paul lives 
to see the children of his be- 
loved sister Miriam, and has 
the happiness of knowing 
that they and their friends 
have escaped, as by fire, the 
awful vengeance of Nero 
when he imputed to the new 
sect the burning of Rome. 
The day that saw the final 








which inaugurated the reign 
of Christianity. Mr. Garden- 
hire has conceived a story of 
this ever-interesting epoch in 
the making of Christian civ- 
ilization, which he has carried out with great constructive skill 
and human interest, and which is likely to command a wide and far- 
reaching audience. The drama ef the early Christians in the reign 
of Nero has served the ends of fiction in several notable instances, 
and the outstanding landmarks of the period are familiar to us; 
but the author of Lue Crucis has brought a fresh imagination to 
bear on the subject, and has added a novelty of plot and charac- 
terization to the familiar dignity of the theme which invests it 
with a new and exciting interest. 


The story begins with a premonition of things to happen. The 
scene opens in Cwesarea. The city is awakening to life. We are 
transported to the prison of the palace and find ourselves in the 
presence of Fabyan, a young Roman tribune,’and Paul the Apostle, 
both awaiting trial before the tribunal that very day. The con- 
versation of the two prisoners reveals the causes of their imprison- 
ment, and also hints at a future relation which remotely yet closely 
binds these two brought together by accident. Paul touches, as 
was his wont in season and out of season, on the message of eter- 
nal life through the risen Christ. His fellow prisoner is interested. 
* There is a rhythm in thy speech that falls pleasantly upon mine 
ear. The life eternal—it seems that I have heard the words on 
Myrrha’s lips.” 

“Myrrha,” muttered the Jew, his head upon his breast, speak- 
ing softly and earnestly. “’Tis a beloved name to me.” 


Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of Lux Crucis: A Tale of the Great Apostle 





tragedy closing in on _ the 
Christians in the arena wit- 
nessed a cavalcade of travel- 
lers pressing along the Via 
Triumphalis and moving 
toward the north. That night to the watchers on the hillside 
there came a strange spectacle. The stars hung like fireflies low 
down on the horizon, where the martyrs impaled on stakes were 
set like living torches. Gradually the starlight mounted into the 
vast abyss as it were the ascension of departed spirits. ‘“ What is 
it?” asked Myrrha, as they looked in awe and wonder. “I could 
almost fancy it the flight of souls to heaven,” said another. “ But 
look!” cried Fabyan, “how the stars group themselves; ’tis a 
strange and familiar outline.” And, indeed, “far up in the deep 
blue arches of the sky the eternal stars were circled over a cross 
of light, shining like a promise above the summit of the radiant 
hill.” Hence the title, “ The Light of the Cross”; the full signifi- 
cance of which is only borne in upon the mind of the reader as he 
views the story in its reflected radiance. 


It is impossible to do more than indicate the large scope and 
range of Lux Crucis. We see the salient events of those memorable 
years pass in procession across its pages. Nero and Tigellinus, 
Poppa and Berenice, Festus and Agrippa, Paul and Peter, are con- 
jured up from the past and made to reenact one of the great 
triumphant tragedies of human history. 
cis is a novel that will appeal widely to the popular imagination. 
It will be read wherever the New Testament story is read; nor are 
its most avid readers likely to be confined to the religious public. 
It is a book that knows no distinctions of class or prejudice. 
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Unquestionably, Lua Cru- - 


































































































Portrait of Colonel Milis—By J. Carroll Beckwith * Finale.”—By S. J. Woolf 


“Girl in Green.”—By Charles W. Hawthorne “ Sisters.”"—By Louise Cox 


PAINTINGS AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


The seventy-ninth annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design is now in progress at the Fine Arts Building, New 


York, with more than three hundred and fifty exhibits. The four paintings selected for reproduction are the “Girl in 
by Charles W. Hawthorne, which took the first Hallgarten prize; “ Sisters,’ by Louise Cox, which took the second 


(freen,” 
by S. J. Woolf, which took the third; and J. Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of Colonel Mills 


Hallgarten prize; “ Finale,” 
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The New Unions of Employers 





In a series of four articles published in recent issues of “Harper’s Weekly,” our special representative 
Mr. John Keith, traced the influence of organized labor wpon the éost of transportation, of food, of clothes, 


and of every-day necessities. 


United States are meeting the power of organized labor by counter -organization. 


In the present article Mr. Keith shows how the employers throughout the 


In an article to be 


published in a forthcoming issue of the “ Weekly,” Mr. Keith will consider some of the plans proposed for a 


HE most important social revolution in many years is 
quietly taking place to-day. Upon the horizon there is a 
portent of the most enormous industrial war that has ever 
taken place. Those of the past few years have been dis- 
astrous enough, but they have been the more or less suc- 
cessful struggles of one or more capitalists against organized labor. 
To-day, capital is organizing and preparing for a mortal combat 
which shall forever decide the existence or at least the authority 
of organized labor. 

In this new union of employers, the labor-union has been fre- 
quently taken as a model, and it is to be feared that the ruth- 
lessness of labor-unionism will be adopted. In several cases these 
methods have already been used; the sympathetic strike has been 
met with the sympathetic lockout, and the boycott with. the black- 
list. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the organization of the 
employers is its novelty. On this point one of the leaders of the 
movement, John Kirby, Jr., said the other day: 

“Employers must face the fact that organized labor has fifty 
years start of them. As a matter of fact, associations of employ- 
ers are of but recent growth in this country, and they have been 
forced into existence by the arbitrary and dictatorial attitude of 
the labor-unions. Moreover, they could not.and would not exist 
were it not for the conditions imposed upon employers by labor- 
unions, which make such organizations imperative as a matter of 
protection against unlawful interference by the unions.” 

The interference of the labor-unions has taken various forms, as 
I have shown in previous articles. Not only has the employer 
been told what wages he should pay, and what hours his men shall 
work, what men he shall employ or discharge, to what men he 
shall give his work, and what men shall act as foremen in the 
shop; but he has been told where he shall buy his raw material; 
he has been compelled to discuss his financial standing with the 
labor men; his shop has been used as a battle-ground for the 
quarrels of rival unions and for the discipline of union men who 
have failed to pay fines; he has been ordered to discharge faith- 
ful and efficient workmen; he has been forbidden to employ ap- 
prentices; he has been compelled to decide between running his 
shop at a loss or giving it up altogether on account of the high 
wages and conditions demanded; and he has been in general so 
contemptuously treated that he has often been rather the hire- 
ling of his workmen than their employer. 

Labor-unions are not to blame for organizing or for acquiring a 
giant strength, but they are to blame for the multitudinous tyran- 
nies to which they have put their strength. And some of them will 
have deserved almost the worst that could happen to them in the 
coming war of the organized employers. 

At first sight it seems curious and perhaps hypocritical to see 
the employers choosing for their watchwords, “ Americanism,” “ Lib- 
erty,” the ‘“ Constitution,” and the “ Protection of the Working- 
man.” And yet there is only too much in the history of the labor- 
unions to justify these words, to justify the employers in issuing 
what they call ‘“ A Deelaration of Independence.” Their devotion 
to the cause of the laboring-man is also something more than a 
pious pretence, for the reason that, strange as it may seem, or- 
ganized labor is not in the majority in the labor world. And yet 
this minority not only oppresses the majority, but it shows that 
great tyranny and folly toward members of its own faction. 

Furthermore, without the aid of the non-union men, or of the 
liberal-minded union men, the employers would fight without 
troops. The ease with which they enlist non-union workmen is 
eloquent proof of the unpopularity of many unions in their own 
field. 

A few years ago there were only a few associations of manufac- 
turers, and they were organized for chiefly social reasons, or for the 
purpose of increasing trade, or of influencing tariff legislation. 

In Dayton, Ohio, there was, however, an Employers’ Association 
of thirty-eight firms as early as June, 1900, which grappled with 
the labor tyranny with some success. It secured the defeat of 
Police-Judge Roehm, who had overstepped the limits of his pow- 
er in favor of the labor leaders. A sheriff of like sympathies was 
also defeated. 

In May, 1901, there was a machinists’ strike, which caused a great 
recruiting of the Employers’ Association. The practical achieve- 
ments of this association are numerous. The boycott, which was a 
frequent weapon, has gone out of use in Dayton. The labor-unions 
have been reduced in numbers, and several large manufacturing 
concerns have refused to employ union men. Charles Atherton, 
the labor candidate for Legislature was defeated; a non-union 
union of working-men, called “ The Modern Order of Bees,” was 
fostered; thousands of copies of pamphlets describing its methods 
and achievements have been distributed around the world; the 
association was instrumental in stopping several bills in the 
Legislature with regard to the use of injunctions in labor matters; 
furthermore, the association has secured the arrest and prosecution 
of men who have assaulted non-union workmen, or who have 


solution of the difficulties encountered by these two great opposing forces in all parts of the country 
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interfered with the employers. It has brought suit against th: 
national and local Plumbers’ Union, and has had a large part in 
the suit for $25,000 damages against the Metal Polishers’ Union 
During the pending of this suit no member of the union could lend 
or sell his property. , 

The Dayton association has been, in fact, so successful that it 
has become, in the words of its president, “‘ The pivotal point of this 
most important movement.” And it is this same captain of indus- 
try who said not long ago that the organization of employers is 
“the most important question that has ever confronted the 
American people, because of its immediate relation to the whole 
people. The Revolutionary war was fought by our forefathers 
that we might enjoy the rights which, as free men and citizens, 
organized labor, through its tyrannical leaders and walking dele- 
gates, says we shall not enjoy.” 

The Dayton association is a type of many local associations 
throughout the country. Perhaps no other has occupied so 
prominent a place or gained so complete a victory as the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association of New York city, which 
had the honor of meeting and defeating Sam Parks. The 
story of the infamous exactions this man forced out of the build- 
ers of New York and the members of his own union is too well 
known to need repetition here. The whole country breathed a sigh 
of relief when Parks and others of his crew were safely shipped 
to the penitentiary. The history of the association which fought 
him and his methods is not so well known, and is worthy of a 
brief sketch, as a type of the manner in which purely social clubs 
of employers have been led to put on the armor of battle. 

In 1888 the Building Trades’ Club was organized by Mark Eidlitz, 
mainly as a place for luncheon and socia] meetings. He was the 
first president. Mr. Eidlitz died in 1892. In 1903, Charles L. 
Eidlitz, then the president, took business offices in a new building. 
There was the usual harrowing series of strikes to postpone com- 
pletion, but at last the office was ready. He sent for two men to 
fasten to the floor a low iron railing for the front of his office. 
These men were union men, who came from a union shop. But 
as they got ready to put the screws into the floor a walking dele- 
gate strolled into the building and forbade them to finish the sim- 
ple task. Mr. Eidlitz was told that these men could not do the 
job, as they belonged to an “ inside union.” 

“ But this is an inside job,” said Mr. Eidlitz. 

“No, it isn’t,’ said the walking delegate. “This is an outside 
job that is done on the inside, and an inside man can’t do it.” 

Mr. Eidlitz was hardly more bewildered than indignant. At this 
moment one of the carpenters at work laid down his tools to join 
the walking delegate, and he demanded: 

“ What right has an iron-worker got to put screws into a wooden 
floor, anyway? That there job belongs to the carpenters’ union!” 

Mr. Eidlitz finally solved the difficulty by announcing that he 
would do the work himself with the aid of the office-boy. The con- 
sequence of the trivial squabble was not only the loss of the job 
itself, to the three unions—inside, outside, and carpenters’—but 
also the organization of a new power, which has coerced all the 
building trades unions and cowed them by the amazing applica- 
tion of their own methods. 

Mr. Eidlitz went that night to a meeting of the Building Trades’ 
Club. With the remembrance of the three-sided interference with 
his liberty still fresh in mind, he called for a postponement of the 
formal reading of minutes and reports of various committees, and 
summoned the club to a larger cause. This was on May 11, 1903. 
Shortly after, a meeting of all the building trades employers in New 
York was convened, and there was a large response. One para- 
graph of Mr. Kidlitz’s address to the meeting is worthy of note. 
He said: 

“It is unnecessary to describe to you what is meant by the labor 
situation. There is not a man in this room who does not appre- 
ciate that we have been gradually backing down and giving way 
to the outrageous demands that have been made upon us year 
after year, and not one who does not feel that he has gone as far 
as he can without surrendering completely. At first you were 
asked simply to take down the bar from the door. Later the chain 
was to be taken off. Still later the key must be left on the out- 
side. All these demands and many others were granted; and now 
what is asked of you? That the door shall be taken off the hinges 
and thrown into the street. What will be your answer to this re 
quest ?” 

The result of the meeting was the instant formation of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association. One of the first problems of 
this organization was the binding of the employers so fast that 
they could not be separated by any of the inevitable dissensions 
and rivalries. This was done in the most effective manner; the 
employers are under heavy individual bonds to obey the mandates 
of an executive board known as the board of governors. The bond 


ranges from $500 to $2500, and is deposited with a surety company 
under an iron-clad agreement to pay that bond to the board of 
The board is not compelled 


governors upon its written demand. 






















is put down in the contract, not as a fine, but as “ damages,” has 
kept the courts from declaring the contract illegal, in the one or 
iwo test cases that have been brought by employers who disobeyed 
willingly and paid reluctantly. There are now a million and a half 
iollars on deposit as bonds for the 1000 members of the Employers’ 
\ssociation. 

The members are divided into four classes—the honorary; the 
associate (such as selling agents for plaster and other materials) ; 
ihese are not represented on the board of governors; third, the in- 
dividual members, those who have no organized associations, such 
as the dealers in slate, for instance, who have three representatives 
on the board of governors; fourth, the represented members, or 
members of various employers’ associations, such as the manu- 
facturers of metal - covered doors, the Bluestone Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Iron League, the elevator manufacturers, the electrical 
contractors, and others. There are some thirty of these associations, 
each of which has three representatives on the board of governors. 
ach trio of representa- 
tives has but one vote. 


to give the surety company any reasons, and the fact that forfeiture 
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the stenographer’s fees, and in this last dispute they amounted to 
$1000. This puts a decided check on frivolous appeals. 

The Building Trades Employers’ Association includes prac 
tically all employers connected with the construction of build 
ings, except the stone-cutters, who have a profit-sharing agreement 
with their employees, and who, on account of this alliance, have 
been refused admission. 

The George A. Fuller Company attracted much attention dur- 
ing the strikes of the association by its refusal to join the move- 
ment to discipline the unions. When the Employers’ Association 
called a general lockout, as a measure of reprisal, against Sam 
Parks and his school, the Fuller Company made separate agree- 
ments with the walking delegates and labor-unions. It saw 
work going on continuously on its own buildings, while everything 
else in New York city stood still. But the alliance with the walk- 
ing delegate was the alliance of the lamb with the lion, and the 
exactions of the labor men soon made it impossible for the Fuller 
Company to proceed. In fact, there was a rumor that its very 
existence was threatened. 
However, after a period 





The board of governors 
deals with nothing but 
labor problems. Its pow- 
er, while apparently ab- 
solute, is limited. It 
has obtained its great 
influence by ordering 
general lockouts as a re-. 
taliation upon the labor- 
unions. 

Before any cessation or 
resumption of work can 
be ordered, however, a 
quorum of seventy - five 
per cent. of the associa- 
tions represented is re- 
quired, and four-fifths of 
this quorum must be in 
favor. This makes a de- 
cided contrast with the 
irresponsible autocracy 
of the labor - unions, 
where a walking delegate 
may order men to and 
from work on his own 
initiative and by a mere 
word. 

Owing to the fact that 
various employers had 
previously signed agree- 
ments with the unions, 
it was not possible for 
the association to ignore 
organized labor. It was 
proposed, instead, to 
have a general arbitra- 
tion board, which should 
consist of two men from 
each of the associations 
and two men from each 
of the labor-unions con- 
nected with the building 
trades. It was stipu- 
lated that no walking 
delegate should be ad- 
mitted to this arbitration 
board. 

This plan was sub- 
mitted to all the labor- 
unions in the feeling that 








of some hesitation, it has 
recently applied for ad- 
mission, and has been re- 
ceived into the fold with 
as good grace as could be 
expected and under an 
increased bond. 

Meanwhile, the Em- 
ployers’ Association hav- 
ing convinced the unions 
of its willingness to 
keep the labor man idle 
indefinitely, if he did not 
listen to reason, the 
building situation in New 
York has changed from 
chaos to order and 
activity. 

This form of enforced 
arbitration has gone far 
toward solving the labor 
problem in New York 
city. But any form of 
alliance is distasteful to 
many employers, notably 
to Charles L. Eidlitz, 
who believes that it is as 
contrary to Americanism 
to ask a man whether he 
is a union or a _ non- 
union man, as it is to in- 
quire whether he _ is 
Catholie or Protestant, 
Democrat or Republican, 
free- trader or _ protec- 
tionist. 

There are some em- 
ployers who believe in 
the unions and their ree- 
ognition. There are oth- 
ers, like Mr. Eidlitz, who 
believe in treating them 
without either favor or 
rancor; there are still 
others who have been so 
incensed with the invet- 
erate tyrannies of the 
labor - unions that they 
would make a strong 
discrimination against 








they would welcome such 
a plan for insuring peace 
and equality. But they 
were so contemptuous 
of their employers that 
of all of the unions 
only two gave any answer at all, and these two announced that 
the proposal had been ‘consigned to the waste-basket. 

Now the power of the new organization showed itself. The 
unions were amazed to find that they themselves were being boy- 
cotted. A lockout was ordered on every building on which they 
had work, and building materials were refused to any employers 
who recognized them. 

It took from June 3 to July 1 to get ten unions to sign 
the agreement. The others came in rapidly, and _ thirty- 
three unions are now represented on the general arbitration 
board. 

This arbitration board has accomplished marvels. Among its 
results may be mentioned the settlement of the famous quarrel be- 
tween the masons and the electrical workers’ unions, for the privi- 
lege of punching holes through walls for electrical wires. This 
trivial debate had lasted over ten years, with an incredible num- 
ber of strikes. The arbitration board settled it quickly and finally 
by a fair division of the privilege. Other important findings were 
in the matters of quarrel between the plasterers and their employ- 
ers, between the interior decorators and their employers, between 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and the Mosaie employers, 
and the quarrel of fifteen years’ duration between the carpenters 
and the woodwork manufacturers. 

It is a rule of the association that the union shall pay half 
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all organized labor, and 
give employment only to 
the non-union workmen. 
It is from this last class 
that the spirit of war is 
most likely to rise. 

Among all the holders of this last opinion there is no more 
prominent a crusader than David M. Parry. Indeed,'he is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important personages of the day, for 
he is at the fore-front of a movement which has more social sig- 
nificance than any other at the present time. Like many of 
the other employers whom the labor man regards as devoid of all 
sympathy with him, Mr. Parry has himself been a laboring-man. 
He was born on a farm near Pittsburg. At the age of seventeen 
he became a clerk at a salary of $20 a month. He has seen serv- 
ice in the dry-goods and hardware businesses and as a travelling 
salesman. Eventually, he organized a carriage-building business, 
and for four years he and his brother worked in a shop at manual 
labor all day and did bookkeeping at night. His work gradually 
increased, until he now has one of the largest plants in the world 
in Indianapolis. He employs 2000 men. But he still rises at 5 A.M., 
and is at his desk at seven. 

Mr. Parry had long taken a prominent part in general com- 
mercial associations in Indianapolis. In 1901 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, which had been 
formed in 1895, for the purpose of building up export trade. In 
1901, at the Indianapolis convention, the association took up the 
matter ‘of preventing the passage of two labor laws—the eight- 
hour and the anti-conspiracy bills. Mr. Parry and his associa- 
tion brought all possible pressure to bear on Congress, and 




























































































































































































managed to defeat the bills. This brought him into the fierce 
white light that beats upon any opponent of organized labor. This 
also spurred him on to a general organization to resist the en- 
croachments of the unions. His motto has been * Meet organiza- 


tion with organization.” iy ; ; 
In April, 1903, the National Association of Manufacturers held 


a convention at New Orleans, and all decided upon immediately 
launching a general federation of employers and employers’ asso- 
ciations. A comimittee on constitution was appointed, and met in 
July at Indianapolis. 

October 29 and 30, 1903, a general convention of employers was 
held at Chicago, with nearly 300 delegates from various alliances 
of citizens and employers. After some discussion it was decided 
to call the federation “The Citizens’ Industrial Association of 
America.” The committee’s constitution was adopted with some 
changes, and a new convention was appointed for February 22, 
1904, at Indianapolis. The constitution mentions as the objects 
of the association: 

“ First—To assist by all lawful and practical means the prop- 
erly constituted authorities of the State and nation in main- 
taining and defending the supremacy of the law and the rights of 
the citizen. Second—To assist all the people of America in re- 
sisting encroachments upon their constitutional rights. Third— 
To promote and encourage harmonious relations between employers 
and their employees upon a basis of equal justice to both. Fourth 
—To assist local, State, and national associations of manufacturers, 
employers, and employees, in their efforts to establish and main- 
tain industrial peace, and create and direct a public sentiment in 
opposition to all forms of violence, coercion, and intimidation. 
Fifth—To foster and encourage, by legitimate means, individual 
enterprise and freedom in management of industry, under which 
the people of the United States have made this the most success- 
ful and powerful nation of the world. Sixth—To establish a 
bureau of organization, for the formation of associations favorable 
to the objects of this organization and federating them with this 
association. Seventh—To establish a bureau of education for the 
publication and distribution of literature tending to foster the ob- 
jects of the association. Eighth—To create and maintain a fund 
for such purposes, in harmony with and promotive of the objects 
of this association, as shall approve themselves to the executive 
committee thereof. 

The initiation fees were arranged as follows: 


National trade organivations .............00060..05 $100 
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All members pay dues at the rate of fifty cents per annum per 
employing member, but in no case is the amount less than $10 
nor greater than $200 per annum. 

Mr. Parry was unanimously elected president, and among the 
members of the executive board the following prominent oppo- 
nents of labor- unions were appointed: John Kirby, Jr., Fred. 
W. Job, secretary of the Chicago Employers’ Association, and 
Berkly R. Mervin, president of the Merchant Tailors’ National 
Protective Association. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the organization of all crafts, 
in their various cities; proffering assistance to all non-union work- 
men, and to all union men eager to escape from union tyranny; 
forming a labor information bureau, which “shall keep a care- 
fully tabulated record of all law-breakers and undesirable work- 
men”; and opposing the eight-hour legislation and the union label. 

Realizing the importance of enlisting the sympathy of non-union 
workmen, the Rev. J. C. Boeteker, of Shelbyville, Indiana, pro- 
posed that employees be admitted to membership, saying that ninety 
per cent. of the workmen are opposed to unionism. 

The association hopes to acquire a membership of 500,000, 
and offices have been established in various places for the propa- 
ganda. In New York there is a central bureau, with a large staff, 
under the direction of Marshall Cushing, who, as secretary, de- 
votes his entire time to strengthening the movement. 

To show how broad a field the industrial association finds 
fallow for its harvest I may mention the number of associations 
already organized. Of national associations there are. fifty-nine, 
including the advertisers, the publishers, the horseshoers, the tai- 
lors, the bakers, the plumbers, the confectioners, the lye manu- 
facturers, the plasterers, the stove founders, and the Typothetze. 
Of district and State associations there are sixty-six. -Of local 
organizations, including citizens’ alliances, there are 323. All 
these include many members, have prominent officers, and hold 
meetings. They are all good material for the industrial asso- 
ciation. and they merely outline the possibilities of such organiza- 
tions. Their number will be vastly increased under the spur of 
Mr. Parry and his associates. 

What are the possibilities of such a national movement, and by 
what methods does it hope to make war upon the great number 
of local unions, of district and State and the national labor fed- 
eration? In the first place, the associations can enlarge their 
local practice of trade agreements, which regulate prices and 
competition, as far as they dare in the face of laws against such 
practices. In the second place, they can influence legislation and 
bring pressure to bear upon politicians. This phase of their 
activity is one of the most important, and one of the most dan- 
gerous. The demagogue has previously found it necessary to cater 
only to the masses and to pose as the friend of the people. 
But now, that the employers are formidably organized and their 
lack of numbers is counterbalanced by their greater wealth, the 
demagogue must prate of his devotion to industry and prosperity. 

I have already mentioned the suecess of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion in defeating labor candidates and preventing the passage of 
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the eight-hour and anti-injunction bills. In Marion, Indiana, this 
last year, certain firms had a picturesque struggle with the local 
unions, and every night the union sent a brass band, which ac 
companied the officers and employees from the factory to their 
homes through a mob of jeering union laborers. The * police 
permitted this outrage, until the local employer’s association took 
a hand and forced the resignation of two of the police commis- 
sioners and the chief of police. Under the new régime the mobs 
have been dispersed, and the employees allowed the ordinary priy- 
ileges of citizenship. 

The publicity department of this movement is a strong feature. 
It was formerly the custom for employers to decline interviews. 
In consequence, many reporters gave all the advantage to the labor 
men, who furnished the newspaper men with their material. 

The new spirit is to give the widest publicity to everything. Charles 
L. Kidlitz made a special point of this, much to the opposition of 
his more conservative associates. But he realized the vital necessity 
of public support, and not only gave interviews lavishly, but pre 
pared elaborate statements day by day for the guidance of re- 
porters. The result was the enlightenment of the public of the 
facts in the case and the arousing of their interest in the em- 
ployers’ side of it, and, furthermore, the education of the work- 
ing-men to the actual behavior of their representatives, who had 
been previously allowed to give their own versions without con- 
tradiction. 

Education by means of pamphlets is costly but fruitful, and 
is a proper reply to the tracts published by the unions. The 
American Federation of Labor spends over $10,000 a year in pub- 
lishing its official organ, and it behooves the employers to copy 
this maneuvre as they have so many others. 

In the matter of dealing with the labor-union, the employers are 
divided, as I have said before. Some of them believe heartily 
in the labor-union, and recognize the numerous improvements in 
the laboring classes, while bewailing the evil it is doing in its 
day of power. Many of the employers of this school have made 
agreements with their unions, and favor a combination with them, 
such as that of the New York Building Trades’ Association. 
Where these agreements exist, the organized employees can en- 
force them or can bring great pressure to bear for their enforce- 
ment. A prominent mover in the new cause, Ernest du Brul, of 
the National Metal Trades’ Association, said the other day: 

“Even if you have an agreement, I would not give a snap 
of my finger for it if it does not have power enough behind it on 
the part of the organized employers to enforce it. I do not sup- 
pose that the law of contract would amount to anything if we 
did not have courts to punish men for violations of that law. And 
as you cannot reach a labor contract in court, you will have to 
organize some compelling force to keep these men from violating 
their agreement.” 

He described an agreement which his association had with the 
machinists’ union, and the total disregard which the union showed. 
Mr. Du Brul is opposed to agreements and arbitration. He has 
found arbitration a vanity. None the less, where agreements 
exist, nothing but an organized power can hope to enforce them. 
In the National Metal Trades’ Association, the individual employer 
is not permitted to have any talks with walking delegates. If he 
makes trouble, the commissioner of the association takes care of 
him. 

In this way the employers’ association may act as a sort of clear- 
ing-house for strikes and as an insurance against them. 

In case strikes are declared, after all, the employers, if organ- 
ized, become almost omnipotent. They are building up a code 
of legal procedure, and the different associations exchange briefs 
and court decisions, and such forms of injunctions as have been 
most readily granted by the courts and most completely sustained. 
It is one of their cardinal principles that one of the best ways 
to avoid strikes is to refuse absolutely to discuss any question, 
unless the men continue to work during discussion. Thus the 
Merchant Tailors’ National Protective Association states, as one 
of its guiding rules, that it “ Will not arbitrate any question with 
men on strike. Neither will this association countenance a lock- 
out on any arbitrable question, unless arbitration has failed.” 

Perhaps the most helpful feature of the employers’ organizations 
is the assistance they can afford one another during strikes. Thus, 
in the war which has been waging between the Journeymen Tai- 
lors’ Union and certain employers in Denver, Kansas City, Bing- 
hamton, and Cleveland, the Tailors’ Protective Association has se- 
cured non-union workers for shops in trouble, and when these men 
have been decoyed away, the association has taken care that any 
contracts on hand should be done in other cities for the tailoring 
concerns involved. So smoothly has this been arranged that there 
has not been any violence, and the strike in Cleveland has already 
failed. Indeed, there has been also a strike against a firm in New 
York city, which the association has handled so well that the pub- 
lic has not known of its existence. 

The secretary’s office of an association is in a sense a labor 
bureau for non-union workmen. and members are encouraged to 
reward non-union laborers with special consideration. Thus the 
tailors’ association agrees to provide for the interchange of in- 
formation regarding character, reliability, and competency of em- 
ployees, and equalization of labor by the distribution of journey- 
men as circumstances require. It will inaugurate a system of 
registration of employees and the use of recommendation and iden- 
tification cards. 

After a strike is settled, or during its progress, the average em- 
ployer often finds expensive or inadvisable the punishment of those 
who have been most violent. This work, the impersonal associa- 
tion with its permanent officers and large resources can easily 
and thoroughly accomplish. During the building strikes in New 
York, the Employers’ Association spent nearly $25,000 upon de- 
























tectives alone. The result was the purging of New York from the 
Sam Parks idea of ruling both workmen and employers, and the 
exposure of the appalling conspiracies of the “ wrecking crew.” 
When Sam Parks ceased to battle after his second conviction, the 
meekness with which he reentered the penitentiary amazed many 
people. His change of heart is less surprising now that we know 
that evidence was being collected against him which would have 
proved him guilty not merely of business conspiracy, but of con- 
spiracy to murder a fellow official in the labor-union—Frank 
Buchanan. When Sam Parks was safely landed in the peniten- 
tiary, his old cronies began the dynamiting of buildings and the 
destruction of derricks. It was through the detectives of the 
Employers’ Association that Buchanan was warned, and that vari- 
ous other plots to murder or to cripple were prevented, and in 
the five thousand typewritten pages of the report by the detectives 
there is the strongest indictment of the extent to which labor 
tyrants can go. In their lust for power at any cost, in their ruth- 
less disregard of the lives, the liberties, and the prosperity, not 
only of those who oppose them, but of those who obey and sup- 
port them, it has been only too clearly shown that the unscrupulous 
leaders of labor are not yet to be trusted with power. 

The army which is mustering to oppose the labor-unions is an 
army equipped with limitless advantages. It has not the num- 
bers of the mob, but it has the advantage of wealth. The united 
employers can endure a lockout far longer than laboring men can 
endure a strike. They are a long way from starvation at the 
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worst, while the laboring-man in comparison is very near it at 
the best. 

But, however justified may be the punishment in store for some 
of the labor-unions, the general public would not congratulate 
itself upon their destruction. It is to be feared that, in spite of 
their appeals to * Americanism” and “ Constitution,” and even in 
some cases to the divine law, the employers are really most con- 
cerned for their profits. No man ever yet got enough profit out 
of his business, and the employers will not be easily satisfied. In 
the long run, the trade battle is for the spoils. And the spoils 
are the public’s pocketbook. 

It is within the bounds of possibility that the organization of 
employers shall be of immediate and lasting benefit by establish- 
ing peace in the industrial world. In this case, their union will 
be a blessing. But, blessing or curse, it was inevitable that it 
should come some day, and it is inevitable that it shall attain 
enormous power. 

The likelihood of a disastrous war rests chiefly upon the atti- 
tude employers will take toward the labor-union. If they recognize 
its right to exist, and its certainty to exist, we shall have a peace- 
ful contest with benefit as the result. 

If the hotheads among the employers who believe in crushing 
labor-unions out of existence succeed in stampeding the employ- 
ers’ unions as the labor-unions have been often stampeded by im- 
possible promises and bloodthirsty summons to revenge, there will 
be bitter days of struggle and conflict. 


The Growth of a Metropolis 


By 


EW YORK has many wonders, but none are so marvellous 
as the innumerable transformation scenes that are daily ta- 
king place within her borders. At the present time there 
are great stretches of barrenness and desolation on the west 
and east side of the island where once stood the finest and 
the first houses in the land. This part of the city is in a state of 
commercial siege. Two mighty corporations have within their 
grasps the withering remains of the old city. Four solid blocks 
of hewildering disorder between West Thirty-first and West Thirty- 
third streets and Seventh and Ninth avenues indicate the extent 
of the enterprise undertaken by one. To the east the other has 
despoiled twelve blocks of brownstone buildings and other struc- 
tures, formerly covering the area from East Forty-fifth to East 
Fiftieth street on Lexington Avenue; from East Forty-fifth to East 
Forty - eighth street on Park Avenue, and from Lexington to 


Park Avenue, with a jog over to Madison Avenue on East Forty- . 


eighth Street. On the West Side is one company preparing for 
the erection of its gigantic passenger station on the line of the 
great tunnel to be cut across the width of Manhattan from New 
Jersey to Long Island; and on the East Side is the other corpo- 
raticn making ready for its towering. 
terminal railway station, depress its 
tracks, and revolutionize the handling 
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000, making an outlay of $25,000,000. If one looks over the field that 
has been laid waste in the western part of the city he will realize 
the enormous amount of money that it has cost to bring about this 
destruction. A. row of fine brownstone houses on West Thirty- 
second Street, between Seventh and Ninth avenues, costing from 
$15,000 to $50,000 each, not taking into consideration the land 
values, has been made a part of the general sacrifice. On the 
south side of West Thirty-third Street is a similar row of resi- 
dences being razed to the ground. On the north side of West 
Thirty-first Street a large apartment-house worth $200,000 has 
been demolished. A little to the east, on the same side of the street, 
is St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, worth $250,000, which has been marked 
for the devastating hammer and chisel. 

A short time ago the old North Presbyterian Chureh, which 
stood on the northeast corner of Ninth Avenue and West Thirty- 
first Street for more than half a century, was torn down. In its 
time it was one of the finest church edifices in the city, having been 
erected at a cost of $175,000. It was the storm centre of the 
Orange riots on July 12, 1871, and, according to a common story, 
was saved from utter destruction by the efforts of the late Father 

Arthur J. Donnelly, of St. Michael's 
Church, which stands across the way on 
Ninth Avenue. 





of through and suburban transporta- ; 
tion. 

With the crumpling walls fortunes 
have melted away at the mere wave 


of the hand of the wrecking boss. 
Dwellings costing from $26,000 to 


$50.000—once the pride of old New 
York—have been razed to the ground 
without a thought of sentiment for 
their passing. Modern  apartment- 
houses, built within the year for sums 
ranging from $150,000 to $250,000, 
have been ruthlessly cast into the gen- 
eral ruins. One asylum worth three- 
quarters of a million; another cost- 
ing one-quarter of a million, and three 
churches of historic memory — all 
these, too, have been levelled to the 
dust. 

Something like $5,000,000 worth of 
buildings have been torn down in these 
two districts of the city. One may 
learn that the value of the land to be 
occupied by these two projects is about 
$22,000,000; that the excavations will 
cost in the neighborhood of $11,000,- 
000, requiring the work of four thou- 
sand or more men for fully two years, 
and that the proposed structures of 
the railroad companies will probably 
require an outlay of $14,000,000. 

When all the structures on the West 
Side have been torn down there will 
be demolished twenty-six buildings at 
a cost of $4,000,000. The one million 
square feet of ground acquired by the 
company is worth fully $10,000,000. 
The cost of excavation, which will re- 











In the mean time old landmarks on 
the East Side are also being rapidly 
reduced to oblivion. Seventy buildings 
there, costing from $18,000 to $750,000 
each, will soon be utterly demolished. 
Sixty er more of them have been al- 
ready torn down. St. Peter’s German 
Lutheran Church, formerly on the 
southwest corner of Lexington Avenue 
and East Forty-sixth Street, is among 
the ruins. Preceding it in the mass of 
débris now confronting one on every 
side was the Episcopal Chapel of 
Heavenly Rest, just west of Lexington 
Avenue on East Forty - seventh Street. 
The big building of an express com- 
pany on Lexington Avenue and East 
Forty-eighth Street, worth $100,000, 
the Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, on East 
Forty-ninth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, worth $750,000, and six or 
seven minor buildings will be demol- 
ished within the next few months. The 
excavations, which have been already 
well advanced, will require an outlay of 
$8,000,000 before a stone is laid for 
the main building. The land value is 
estimated at $12,000,000, and the cost 
of the terminal station will be about 
$6,000,000, which, with the $1,000,000 
or more valuation of the buildings torn 
down and to be torn down, will make 
the total expenditure $27,000,000. 

Thus we have seen how $52,000,000 
must be outlayed in the unmaking of a 












quire one year or more to accomplish, 
will be $3,000,000, and the amount to 
be expended in erecting the new ter- 
minal station is estimated at $8,000,- 





A Sky-scraper and Subway Station Building 
at Broadway and Forty-second Street 
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city. Untold millions will be required 
in its making. Three hundred and fifty 
buildings have been jumbled into a 


promiscuous mass of brick and_ stone 
and mortar. On their sites will arise 
magnificent structures of granite and 








































































Where once the roses bloomed will be broad 
It will 


steel and marble. 
streets. New people and new life will make the new city. 
be as if Aladdin had rubbed his lamp again. 

From the great waste on the West Side will arise a stupendous 
building, ten, twelve, perhaps fourteen, stories high. It will occupy 
the space from Seventh to Kighth avenue and from West Thirty- 
first to West Thirty-second street. The street on West Thirty-sec- 
ond from Seventh to Eighth Avenue will be closed. Below the 
building will be a subway from forty to fifty feet deep, to be used 
for trains conveying passengers through the tunnels from Jersey 
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On the East Side of the island there will also be a metamorphosis. 
There a great terminal station, reaching up twelve stories, will 
stand out like a monument with all the modern beauties of the 
architect’s creation. All tracks will be depressed, and _ streets, 
which are now cut off by unsightly railroad yards, will run direct- 
ly across the regular grade. Along Park Avenue will be orna- 
mental walls. There will be no smoke, for electricity is to be the 
motive power in trains. Tall apartment-houses will be erected in 
the vicinity, and plans are already being made to construct one or 
more hotels, the cost of which will run high into the millions. 























West Thirty-second Street, New York, showing the Demolition of Property to make room for the new Pennsylvania Station 


City and Long Island City. Busy throngs of shoppers will fill the 
streets, and to meet the new demand a new shopping district will 
have its growth. Suburban dwellers in New Jersey and Long Is- 
land towns now living at impossible shopping distances from New 
York will be put in touch with the great trade centres of the 
metropolis, and served as easily and as conveniently as the resi- 
dents within the limits of Manhattan. The department stores to 
be erected in this new quarter, it is believed, will be the finest in 
New York. In order to keep pace with the sudden growth, here 
and there on the side streets will be erected tall and stately apart- 
ment-hotels and restaurants. Everywhere there will be new struc- 
tures. Eighth Avenue will become a great retail centre, and there 
will be such a change throughout the district that it will regain 
its lost splendor in a way that was never dreamed of, but it will 
be a splendor of a far different kind than formerly. 


While these changes are progressing there will be a general trans- 
formation in all parts of the city so badly torn asunder. Even now 
the beginning of it is to be seen. There is the invasion by the 
retail traders of Fifth Avenue to the north. Already they are 
crowding close upon Central Park. There are promises of the 


. Wiping out of the Ghetto with broad boulevards and small parks. 


There is the beginning of a grand residential district along River- 
side Drive, which will be made continuous with the Boulevard 
Lafayette on the Hudson River to Dyckman Street on the north, 
and thence joining the Speedway and leading into the proposed 
grand concourse on the east side of the Harlem. Then, there are 
the tunnels that are to unite Brooklyn, Long Island, and New 
Jersey with Manhattan, and make possible in unopened territories 
new sites for new homes—all adding to the glory and the pros- 
perity of the great American metropolis. 





The Science of a Light 


By Sir Hiram Maxim, C.E., M.E. 


HEAP commercial acetylene gas was discovered by acci- 

dent. Willson, a scientific experimenter, believed that 

nearly all metallic oxides could be reduced to a metallic 

state by heating them to an extremely high temperature 

by the voltaic are in the presence of free carbon. Alumi- 
num had been successfully reduced in this way. Mr. Willson 
wished to obtain metallic calcium. He therefore mixed a quantity 
of quicklime with pulverized coke, and brought the mixture to a 
high temperature by the action of the voltaic are. He expected to 
obtain a white metal, but instead he appeared to produce nothing 
but slag. This was thrown into the yard, and one day at noon while 
the boys were having their luncheon they picked up these bits of 
slag and threw them at each other. One piece fell into a pail of 
water, and produced a bubbling effect and a strong odor. This 
attracted Mr. Willson’s attention, and upon investigation he found. 
that the strong-smelling gas was extremely inflammable. Further 
investigation revealed that it was pure acetylene gas. 

The reduction that Mr. Willson had expected had really taken 
place. When the quicklime, which is oxide of calcium, found itself 
in the presence of carbon at an extremely high temperature, it 
gave its oxygen up to the carbon, forming carbonic-acid gas, and 
was reduced to its metallic state, but at that instant the carbon 
combined with the calcium, forming a earbide of calcium. When 
carbide of calcium is plunged into water, the water is decomposed, 
the hydrogen combining with the carbon in the calcium carbide, 
and the oxygen of the water combining with the calcium. The 
products of this decomposition are therefore hydrate of lime and 
acetylene gas. Acetylene gas is a hydro-carbon. There are many 
forms of hydro-carbon gases. Ordinary marsh-gas contains a very 
small percentage of carbon, and its flame is not very luminous. 
Coal-gas, such as is used for lighting purposes, contains sufficient 
carbon to give a very luminous flame. When coal-gas is ignited, 
the oxygen of the atmosphere first consumes the hydrogen, convert- 





ing it into water; the carbon of the gas is thus set free. As Mr. 
Tyndall observes, “Carbon cannot exist as a bachelor, in a pure 
state, except as a solid.” If there were only sufficient oxygen 


present to burn out the hydrogen, we should have all the carbon. 


set free in the form of lampblack. But if sufficient oxygen is 
present, the carbon, which is first set free and then raised to in- 
candescence by the hydrogen flame, takes fire itself, and is con- 
verted into carbonic-acid gas (carbon dioxide), and the light is 
produced by the solid particles of carbon while ia a state of igni- 
tion. If sufficient atmospheric air were introduced into the gas- 
pipe for the complete combustion of the gas, then the carbon 
would not be set free at all. The mixture would burn with a blue 
flame, both carbon and hydrogen being consumed simultaneously. 
Such a mixture is explosive, and is employed for driving gas- 
engines. Asa rule, no luminous gas is explosive by itself. 

Acetylene gas contains a great deal more carbon than coal-gas. 
Coal-gas has only two sources of heat, the combustion of the 
hydrogen and the combustion of the carbon, but in acetylene gas we 
have three sources of heat—first, the endothermic energy, which is 
stored up in the gas, and primarily obtained from the electrical 
energy in the furnace. If pure acetylene gas is compressed and 
liquefied in a very strong cylinder and ignited, a terrific explosion 
follows. Upon opening the receptacle it will be found to contain 
marsh-gas and free carbon in the form of lampblack. There is 
just as much carbon and just as much hydrogen as there was be- 
fore the explosion took place. ‘The explosion is due altogether to 
the heat generated by the disassociation of the carbon and the 
hydrogen. It might be said that they are locked together in an 
unwilling embrace, and that under the influence of heat the re- 
pulsion becomes so great that they tear themselves asunder, and 
the friction of being thus torn asunder raises the temperature of 
the gas to about 5000 degrees Fahrenheit. It therefore follows 
that when acetylene gas is ignited at the burner, the hydrogen is 
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the first to burn. This sets free a very large amount of carbon, 
ind at the same time develops the endothermic energy in the gas. 
\Ve therefore have three sources of heat. The result is that the 
(iame becomes very hot, and as the carbon is very abundant, 
‘he light is very intense. The light which is derived from a heated 
body is said to increase in geometrical progression about as the 
ith power of the temperature. It is probably something less than 
this. However, this enables us to account for the enormous amount 
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of light which may be obtained from the combustion of a very small 
quantity of acetylene gas. 

Acetylene gas is now being extensively used for lighting private 
dwellings and places of amusement beyond the reach of electricity 
or coal-gas. 

A French chemist has discovered that a small percentage of 
acetone mixed with liquefied acetylene prevents it from exploding 
except in the presence of oxygen. 


College Men and Money 


By Professor C. L. Kitchel 


In Charge of the Bureau of Self-help at Yale University 


N the Freshman class entered last year at Yale in the aca- 

demical department, or Yale College proper, there are forty- 

eight men, just twelve per cent. of the entire number, who 

are wholly dependent for their education on the money 

they make. In the other academical classes the proportion 
is slightly smaller, about ten per cent., making in all in the aca- 
demical department say one hundred and forty. It is possible to 
speak with exactness in respect to this department, because here 
tuition scholarships are granted to needy and worthy men, whose 
exact financial condition is revealed in detail with each applica- 
tion. In the other departments of the university, except to some 
extent in the Divinity and Graduate schools, such aid is not 
granted, owing to lack of the requisite funds, and so only a rough 
estimate can be made. Probably five per cent. at least of men in 
the departments other than the academical support themselves al- 
together, making the entire number of such students in the whole 
university something over two hundred. To these must be added 
at least as many more who have to earn more or less, giving in 
all a little army, say four hundred strong, who depend either en- 
tirely or to some extent on their own exertions. 

The Bureau of Self-help has for an important part of its work 
the assigning of the tuition scholarships referred to. They are 
given on the basis of need and scholarly standing. A student 
who is entirely dependent on himself and who is of the first rank 
as a scholar receives a scholarship in amount equal to the entire 
annual charge for tuition, which is one hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars; one less needy and less excellent in his studies, a scholar- 
ship amounting to one hundred and fifteen dollars, while those 
less needy still and lower in scholarship, though still above a 
certain limit, receive at the rate of seventy-five dollars. By means 
of these scholarships a very important item of expense is gotten 
out of the way, while such a degree of excellence is required that 
the opprobrium of a gift does not attach to the acceptance of them. 

A week or ten days before the university opens in September 
the advance-guard of this army of students who must earn their 
own way begins to appear. It consists in the main of the more 
prudent and energetic members-to-be of the newly incoming classes. 
The needy men of the upper classes, having been on the ground be- 
fore, have, to a large extent, retained the opportunities for work 
which they, held in the year preceding. The new-comers find the 
Bureau of Self-help ready to aid them. Its office is centrally lo- 
cated in the archway of Phelps Hall, one of the most frequented 
approaches to the campus. So far as this part of its work is con- 
cerned, the bureau is an employment agency, and its methods are 
determined accordingly. Its function is twofold: to find work 
for the men and to select men for the work. 

To accomplish the first end every sort of advertisement and so- 
licitation is made use of—circulars, cards, postals, personal let- 
ters, and personal appeal. It has been realized that this busi- 
ness must be built up, like any other, by letting it be known over 
and over again that here intelligent and reliable men can be ob- 
tained for pretty much every kind of work not requiring more than 
two or three hours a day,—a limitation imposed by the student’s 
college duties. The good-will of good people for worthy young men 
struggling for a worthy end has also been counted on, and not in 
vain. Practically no opposition on the ground that work is thus 
being taken from the youth of the city has been met with. The 
employment which the student wants is either so immediately con- 
nected with the university or so limited in time that the city boy 
who has all his time cares little for it. As a result, more and more 
work and of better kinds is being offered. 

The second object of the bureau is to select the right man in 
each case for the work. To this end when the student applies he 
is carefully examined as to what experience he has had, and the 
kind of work he is best fitted for. Any special limitations as to 
time or circumstance are carefully recorded, and lists are thus pre- 
paved from which, when any sort of a demand is made, the right 
kind of a man is pretty apt to be found. Of course the greater part 
of the work men do in the business world is not found for them 
by employment bureaus. They know where the work is and they 
go for it, ‘and the man who goes for it most quickly and intelli- 
genily gets it. The same is true of college men. The initiative 
ousit to remain with the man. But when two or three hundred 
tien are looking for the same thing at pretty much the same time 
and place, much can be done in the way of advice and direction, as 
Well as actual assistance. 

{* the work done in term time, it is remarkable what a very 
larg “ proportion has to do with the life and activities of the uni- 
versity Itself. For example, more money is made by tutoring than 
im aiy other one employment. From one to three dollars an hour 
are the rates of compensation, and the time and the energy thus 
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employed are all in the line of the student’s scholastic discipline 
and endeavor. In 1902 it was reported that $8652 was earned 
in this way by seventy-one men. Had all reported, the amount 
would without doubt have exceeded $10,000. Again, the manifold 
activities and organizations of the university life call for various 
and considerable expenditure. The preparation fur the several 
athletic contests and the policing of the field; clerical work in the 
various offices, libraries, and the co-operative store; typewriting 
in connection with prize papers, theses, and articles for college and 
other publications; the selling of programmes, class pictures, and 
books, and violets in vast quantities on the great social occasions; 
these and many other opportunities which college life and activity 
afford are eagerly seized and improved. Probably nearly one 
hundred and fifty men earn their meals—one of the most con- 
siderable items of expense—by waiting at table. As little as pos- 
sible is it a menial service. In the small clubs of ten or a dozen 
men in a private house, the student who “stands and waits” has 
the respect and comradeship of those whom he serves, according 
to the quality of his personality. Here is an exigent service which 
can be done by no others so well, occupying but a little time and 
where its toss will be least felt, and in multitudes of cases sufficient 
in what is thereby saved to determine whether the man shall re- 
main in college at all. The earnings of sixty-five men in this way 
in 1902 were reported at $8237. Had all reported, the amount 
would have been increased at least one-half. 

The item of room rent or its equivalent is met in many cases 
by the care of furnace and lawn, often for members of the Faculty. 
In these and other ways, roughly speaking, four-fifths of what stu- 
dents earn in term time is derived from the university life and 
activity. 

Very important is the part which vacation plays in the finances 
of the self-supporting student. It gives opportunity to accumulate 
a little fund which will greatly relieve the pressure when college 
work begins. It is not too much to say that unless he improves 
his vacation well in earning money, the student will either not 
succeed in continuing his academic course, or if he remains will 
be so overburdened as not. to reap the benefit of it. Many find 
business opportunities in vacation at or near their own homes 
in banks, stores, factories, or upon farms. Many act as hotel 
clerks, or canvass for books, etc. ‘The majority of self-supporting 
students return at the end of vacation with from one to three 
hundred dollars laid up against the needs of term time, in which 
their studies must take the first place. ; 

The whole amount reported as earned in 1902, including both 
vacation and term time, was $38,000. Had reports been secured 
from all, the amount would probably have been fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars. 

Eere it should be said that no young man should enter col- 
lege any more than he should venture into any strange community 
without some considerable reserve fund upon which he may draw 
until he has established himself in his duties as a student and 
found the opportunities of self-support. To do otherwise is reck- 
less imprudence. It is better to remain out of college a year 
longer and accuniulate a little fund. In competition for work so 
limited in its range and engaged in by so many at the same time, 
it is inevitable that temporary failure and delay should occur, and 
then unhappy is the man who has not provided for that evil 
day. Particularly is this true in the first year and the first 
months of the first year. 

Toward the end of the college year and in the later years of 
the course is often the time when a little money. judiciously bor- 
rowed will save the day. It can be repaid easily after graduation, 
and a life-insurance policy can meantime protect the lender. In 
any university a loan fund administered on business principles 
is a most wise aid. It is one of the great needs at Yale now. 

These students from frugal homes and of scanty means are a 
most desirable element in the university community. Unspoiled 
by luxury and earnest in purpose, they give character and tone to 
the whole place. In spite of the great handicaps to which they 


are subject in having to expend so much time and strength on 


extraneous work, they get what they come for. They carry off 
far more than their share of scholastic honors. In the class 
of 1903 fifteen out of the nineteen highest appointments at gradua- 
tion fell to men who had received tuition scholarships. In the 
class of 1902, eighteen out of thirty-three. In every class some- 
thing like this occurs. They rank high out of all proportion. In 
debating too they are conspicuous, upon the boards of the col- 
lege journals, in the management of the athletic associations, in 
every activity of the university community. 

What is more, the fact that a man is working his own way does 
not debar him from social recognition and success. 

































































































* Lohengrin” in English French Comedy at Harvard 
The phetograph shows the scene in the third act of Wagner's The members of the Cercle Francais of Harvard University re- 
opera wiere & Lisa” implores her mysterious husband to tell her cently presented Beaumarchais’s comedy, “ Le Barbier de Séville,”’ 
his name. She has been arrought upon by the malicious insinua- at the Bijou Theatre, Cambridge. W. M. Shohl, °06, played the 
tions of © Ortrud,’ who is eager to advance the interests of her lover count, P. G Henderson, °05, was the “ Rosine,’ J. V. Blanchet, 
husband © Telramund.’ with whose ambitions the Knight of the - “05, the * Buartholo,” and O. L. Mills, °05, the barber “ Figaro.” 
Nivan has interfered, * Blsa’s”’ confidence in her- rescuer is The photograph shows Mr. Shohl as “ Comte Almaviva.” The 
shaken, and in violation of her promise not- to inquire his name, Cercle Francais was founded by Mr. James H. Hyde, of New 
she asks the forbidden question, * Lohengrin,” compclled to York city, for the purpose of promoting a_ knowledge among 
reveal his identiiy, .makes. known his .name and mission * the university students of the languaye and literature of France 











The Execution Scene in “ Tosca” 
Puccini’s music-dvrama “ Tosca” is based -on the drama of Sardou, which tells the story of ihe love of the Roman singer, “ Floria 
Tosca,’ for the artist © Cavaradossi.” The painter has an unscrupulous rival in “© Scarpia,’ the chief of police. “ Scarpia” suc- 
cceds in’ implicating * Cavaradossi” in a_ political plot, and attempts to gain “ Tosca’s”’ favor by promising to save her lover from 
exrecution. The singer kiils him after aecepting his assurance that he has ordered only a mock execution for “ Cavaradossi,”’ but dis- 
covers too late that she has been deceived. The execution turns out to be real, “ Cavaradossi” is killed, and “ Tosca” commits suicide 


OPERA AND COMEDY ON THE STAGE 


Henry W. Savage’s Opera Company is giving a season of grand opera in English. A four weeks’ engagement at the West End 
Theatre, New York, has just been concluded, and the company is now playing at the Amphion Theatre, Brooklyn. Mr. Sav- 
age’s organization has a@ large repertoire of the principal French, German, and Italian works, all of which are sung in English 
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MISS LAURA HOPE CREWS IN “MERELY MARY ANN” 


” 


Viss Crews plays the part of “ Rosie,” the daughter of the keeper of “ Lancelot’s” lodging-house, in “ Merely Mary Ann,” the 
play by Israel Zangwill now running at the Garden Theatre, New York. A description of * Verely Mary Ann” was given in 
the “Weekly” of January 9. Miss Crews was formerly leading woman of the disbanded Murray Hill Stock Company 





AS TO PANAMA 


San Francisco, November 30, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I quote the concluding sentence of editorial captioned, 
“Latest Aspects of the Panama Affair,” in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
the 28th inst. 

“If we now do what we ought always to have done, when the 
State of Panama has revolted against Bogota oppression, and 
prohibit Colombia from committing a breach of the peace on the 
isthmus, we are but subserving the primary, humane, and honor- 
able purpose for which the Treaty of 1846 was framed.” 

I now quote the language expressing one of the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1846. 

“. . . The United States also guarantees ... the rights of 
sovereignty and property which New Granada has and _ possesses 
over the said territory ”—meaning the Isthmus of Panama. 

Now, I beg to propound the following questions: 

First.—Has not the United States at all times since the United 
States of Colombia succeeded to the “rights of sovereignty and 
property ” which New Granada had and possessed in the Isthmus 
of Panama, recognized the provisions and obligations of said Treaty 
of 1846, as in full force, effect, and binding as when New Granada 
was the parent State which had the “rights of sovereignty and 
property ” in the isthmus? 

Second.—Does not the guarantee provision of said treaty clearly 
imply, and has not this always been the construction put upon it 
by the State Department of our government, assistance to be 
rendered by the United States to Colombia, to maintain her 
“rights of sovereignty and property” in the isthmus against 
assailment by any power at home or abroad? 

Bearing upon this question, as likewise upon the question pre- 
ceding, I beg to quote the following words from a letter written 
on April 30, 1866, by Secretary of State Seward, to the United 
States Minister at Bogota: 

“The United States desires nothing else, nothing better, and 
nothing more in regard to the State of Colombia than the enjoy- 
ment on their part of complete and absolute sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. If those great interests shall ever be assailed by any 
power at home or abroad, the United States will be ready, co- 
operating with the government, and their ally, to maintain and 
defend them.” 

Finally—By recognition of the provisional government of the 
seceded State of Panama, and maintaining a protectorate by armed 


power over the seceded State, preventing the parent State, Colom-* 


bia, from reasserting her “rights of sovereignty and property ” 
in that part of her territory by coercing back to their allegiance 
the revolutionists and secessionists, does not our government stand 
convicted of wilful disregard and flagrant violation of its solemn 
treaty obligation expressed by, and involved in, the language above 
quoted from the Treaty of 1846? I am, sir, 

JNO. AUBREY JONES. 


[A reply to this letter will be found in this week’s Comment.— 


EpITor. | ‘ 


AMERICANS IN THE ISLE OF PINES 


CuicaGco, WinpsoR CLIFTON HOTEL, 
January 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—As one of between five and six hundred Americans who 
made an investment in the Isle of Pines, the thought never enter- 
ing our heads that our government would ever trade it off for two 
or two thousand coaling-stations, I wish to thank you for your 
editorial comment on the subject in your issue of December 26. 
You dispose of all the points justly and fairly, and I regret to say 
that Harper’s WEEKLY is the first of any newspaper or magazine 
I have seen that has asked of our government any consideration 
for the Americans living and financially interested in the island, 
who, by the way, own eighty per cent. of the total acreage. 

These Isle-of-Pines Americans have been generally referred to by 
some Senators and newspapers as a set of land-speculators. As a 
matter of fact they consist, with a few exceptions, of middle-aged or 
elderly men, doctors, lawyers, dentists, and other professional men 
from Northern States, who have invested in many cases their all 
in the isle, with the hope of securing a home and competence in a 
milder climate. These men, without exception, bought their land, 
firmly believing it was United States territory forever. 

Until General Wood withdrew from Cuba, without setting up a 
government on the island, as he promised to do at a banquet 
given him in Havana a few days before he left Cuba (this state- 
ment I can prove, and it has been proven by a number of Amer- 
icans who were present, and whose veracity is unimpeachable) 
you would not find a Spanish or Cuban business man in Havana 
who, when the Isle of Pines was mentioned, would not say, “ Oh, 
that is American now.” When General Wood, for reasons best 
known to himself, failed to establish a civil government on the 
island, when he turned Cuba over to the Cubans, they commenced 
to lay slight claims to the island, which they expressed their 
willingness to waive upon the cancellation of their debt to this 
country of three millions of dollars advanced by President McKin- 
ley to pay off their soldiers after the Spanish war. As time rolled 
on, their confidence rose, and they now claim the island, and set 
a value of forty millions on it. Afid it is worth it. 

Maps, books, magazines, and leading newspapers for a long 
while after the war described and referred to the Isle of Pines as 
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United States territory. The Americans down there invested in 
good faith, never doubting for a moment that the island would 
continue under the United States flag. ‘lhese people are entitled 
to some consideration. 

There is no ambiguity about the Treaty of Paris. After dis- 
posing of Cuba it reads, “ Spain cedes to the United States Porto 
Rico and all her other West-Indian islands,” ete. The Isle of Pines 
is separated from Cuba by an open sea voyage of sixty miles, 
and, geographically, is as separate and distinct from Cuba as France 
is from England. 

The American people, like their English cousins, are a land-loving 
nation, and if the island is ceded to Cuba, it will be the first time 
in our history we have ever given away a foot of territory. 

If a small percentage of Americans knew—as they will know in 
time—what a little garden-spot the island really is, its untold 
natural wealth and wonderfully productive soil, a mighty protest 
would go up against the pending action of the Senate. 

The administration says, ‘“ Let us be liberal with Cuba.” We on 
the Isle of Pines say to the administration, ‘ Be just to us before 
you are generous to Cuba.” I am, sir, 

Santa Fe, Isle of Pines. CLEMENT J. WALL. 


THE ENGLISH OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


New York, December 5, 1998. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ° 

Sir,—Perhaps the most significant address made during the re- 
cent session of the. Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
at Columbia was that of President Remsen of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, and the sentence from it which invites our especial atten- 
tion is the following: 

“So much evidence has been given that shows that our college 
students are sadly deficient in everything that pertains to the 
use of their mother tongue that it is perhaps superfluous to furnish 
any more evidence on this point. I cannot, however, help unbur- 
dening my soul.” 

To many persons, both in and out of college, this statement comes 
as a revelation, and one likely to be gainsaid by the devotees of 
higher education. However, so far as my own experience goes as a 
private tutor during four years of undergraduate life at one of the 
“big four” universities, I am inclined to think that the dis- 
tasteful fact is a true one. Men from the Junior and Senior classes, 
who ought to be ashamed of themselves, compose very badly and 
spell worse, and from Dr. Renisen’s statement are not materially 
improved in these arts after graduation. 

“While my own work for years past has not brought me to 
any great extent in contact with college students, it has brought 
me in contact with college graduates.” 

“... The first point that has impressed me in my dealings with 
these students is that there does not seem to be much, if any, dif- 
ference between one college and another, so far as the proficiency 
of their graduates in English is concerned.” 

Now, granting the truth of these assertions, why do young men 
from some of the best families in the United States persist in ex- 
posing themselves to such chastisement? The fault lies partly in 
themselves, partly in their literary bringing up. If in themselves 
we must assume the following conditions as responsible factors: 
1. That students are ignorant of correct usage; 2. That they are 
not ignorant, but sloven in such usage; 3. That they are both igno- 
rant and sloven; 4. That they read too little standard literature; 
5. That they do not get the benefit of constructive effort in com- 
position; 6. That their interests are athletic rather than intel 
lectual. Of these it seems most likely that the reading and speak- 
ing hypotheses are the correct ones. ‘Too little time is spent in gen- 
eral reading, and almost no time at all is given over to copying the 
best usages. Your average college man is a kind of intellectual 
miner in an educational junk heap. He is what is termed a “ good 
fellow,” whole-souled, large-hearted, wise in his own conceits, and 
almost crude. He greets you with a “Hullo, Bill,” and parts 
from you with a “So-long” that reminds one of the Western 
cowboy. He is sloven in his walk, in the manner of wearing his 
hat, is not inclined to offer too much of the sidewalk to an under 
classman, and thoroughly enjoys a “good scrap,” even if it be 
nothing more than a dog-fight. No wonder, then, that you do not 
find him quoting Shakespeare or Thackeray, or delving into the lily- 
whiteness of Keats. He dwells in the midst of culture, yet is quite 
apart from it. 

But undoubtedly the methods of teaching English do not appeal! 
to many students, because their literary sense is as yet too un- 
cultivated. Literary drill is drill and nothing more; it is a re- 
quirement for the degrees, and is laboriously taken up and eagerly 
laid aside. Reading tasks are assigned which are entirely out of 
sympathy with students’ mental make-up, hence they are completed 
in a slipshod fashion, and leave behind very little imprint of the 
beauty to be found in them by the properly qualified. The pro- 
fessor seldom or never shows his class how to read, but satisfies 
his conscience by dilating on the eccentricities of Carlyle or the 
boorishness of Byron in a more or less soporific lecture. 

If this arraignment of the college student and his instructor seem 
a little too severe, I ask their pardon individually, for I am one 
with them in all things that pertain to a betterment of English 
speech among educated men. Such betterment, however, will come 
only with an elevation of our standard above that of the uncout! 
office boy or the ignorant though well-meaning stableman. 


I am, sir, 
I. W. V. 
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Our Increasing Wealth 


‘Tue Progress of the United States in its 
Material Industries” is the title of a sta- 
tistical statement presented through an in- 
teresting report of the Department of Com- 
merce “and Labor. The financial, — in- 
dustrial, and commercial condition of the 
country are included in the tables, which 
vive opportunity to compare present condi- 
tions with those of earlier years. In area, 
for example, the total in 1903 is 3,025,600 
square miles, against, 2,980,959 square miles 
in 1850, and 827,844 square miles in 1800. 
These figures do not include Alaska or the 
islands belonging to the United States. 

The population, in 1903 is stated at 80,- 
372,000, against 23,191,876 in 1850, and ¢ 
308,483 in. 1800. The wealth of the coun- 
at 94 billions of dollars in 


try is stated 
1900, and presumably 100 billions would 
not be an unreasonable estimate for 1903, 


while for 1850 the wealth of the country 
stood at 7 billion dollars, no estimate being 
given for any year earlier than 1850. The 
per capita wealth is set down at $1235 in 
1900 and $307 in 1850, having thus more 
than quadrupled meantime. 








ApvIce TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.--[ Adv. 





IF YOUR PHYSICIAN 
prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it, will be well 
to use BORDEN’S PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM to get 
a rich, deliciously flavored milk food, perfectly sterilized ac- 
cording to latest sanitary methods. For general household 
uses. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 





RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Lowrates. Efficient service. New 
eo Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—(|Adv. 





FortTIFy yourself against sickness by keeping the stomach 
in good shape with ABBort’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, 
At druggists and grocers.—[Adv. 


BaNQuETS and all convivial gatherings are made glad 
ear CooK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is used. 
= adv. 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
v.) 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Ac 








MANY mothers administer P1so’s CURE w hen their children | 
6] 


have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual.—[ Adz 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


“Beauty is but skin-deep ” 
was probably meant to dispar- 
it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain. 


age beauty. Instead, 


“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” 
meant to disparage. 


was. also 
Instead, 
it encourages beauty. 


Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


Sold all over the world. 
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This half-tone 
reproduction of 
‘Winter Winds” 
only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques. 








The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 

At GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated coler artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. 














The four 
Season Plaques 

containing no 
advertising) and the 
Calendar Plaque make 
beautiful and artistic 
decorations. 















These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring, in the form of four plaques, 

‘Spring Breezes,’’ “Summer _ Flowers,’’ 
**Autumn Riches,’’ ‘‘ Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 























relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- x 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- : q 

A. 


ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 
Dept., Anheuser-Rnusch Brewing Ass'n,St. Louis, U.S. A. 





~ A food in liquid form easily 
- assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and : 
Vigor tothe weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers, : 

















THE WAYSIDE SERIES 





This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by 
Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 
pleasing in typography and make-up. 


octavo in size and especially 


Rip Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, 
with frontispiece. $ 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HoLLow. Uniform 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” 

RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KuHayyam. With 
Oriental ornaments and binding. 1 

Book oF RuTH AND EsTHER. With espe- 
cially designed initials, etc. I 

BrADLEY—His Book. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. 

GILBERT’s BaB BALLaDs. With over 100 


drawings by the author. 5 


Net 5. 


Mr. Will 


The volumes are post 


KincsLey’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
Be printed child’s book. $ .75 
HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF . CHILDREN. 
75 Uniform with ‘ Perseus.” ing 
PrincE AHMED AND Perr Banov (from 
00 ‘““Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
“Perseus.” 45 
C0 | THe Wispom or Conrucius. A _ light 
upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 
©° | FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
choice anthology. 1.25 
25 Edition de Luxe. 10.00 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 











ALCOHOL 








@ a 
=a s 
WHITE PLAINS, N. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


OPIUM : : DRUG USING 
YW. These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at the 
KEELEY INSTITUTES, 
Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars. 

























































































































































RANDFATHER rose slowly, with the aid of his stick, 
when they heard the carriage in the avenue, and gave 
grandmother his arm. His lips were restless, and there 


was a moist smile in her eyes. George Harnley had.- 


married abroad twelve years before, and now he was 
buried abroad, and they had bidden his wife and child home. They 
were a proud family, and though he had been enthusiastic about 
his colonial wife, he and they always saw things differently. They 
glanced at each other uneasily as they moved slowly towards the 
door. They had come to understand each other without words. 

Their faces brightened when they met Margaret Harnley. She 
looked as the wife of a Harnley should look; she dressed as the 
wife of a Harnley should dress; and she spoke as the wife of a 
Harnley gone to rest should speak—clearly and sweetly, and brave- 
ly for all the tears in her. eyes. 

“T had thought that he would bring me,” she said. “ You will 
love me for his sake.” 

“ We shall love you for your own.” Grandfather raised her hand 
gallantly to his lips. 

“My dear,” said grandmother, “I have wondered so often what 
my boy’s wife was like. ... I am happy now, my dear. We will 
have a ery together some other time.” 

They held hands without speaking for a few moments. Then 
Margaret turned to the yellow-haired, blue-eyed child of eleven 
who stood shyly at the door. 

“This is our little Vera,” she said, with the mother-light in 
her eyes. Grandfather started and leaned heavily on his stick, 
and grandmother clung heavily to his arm. They glanced at each 
other for the least perceptible moment. Then they drew the child 
to them and kissed her. Their eyes met again with a question 
and no answer over her head. 

“You are surprised that Vera is so fair?” her mother asked. 
There was a suspicion of combat in her voice, and the old people 
looked at each other again. 

“A little,’ grandfather owned. “A little. . . . We—we are a 
dark brood. ... We have always mated with the dark. Yow are 
dark, my dear.” 

Margaret drew the child towards her. “I would not have my 
little fairy different,” she said. 

“Of course not; no, no.” He lifted Vera’s flushed face with 
his hand and nodded slowly. ‘“ A very pretty little fairy. Of 
course not; of course not. ... Good heavens!” He seized her left 
hand suddenly, and pointed to the middle finger. Grandmother 
trembled violently and he led her to her chair. 

“ When was it done, and how?” he asked, wiping his forehead 
rapidly. 

“She caught it in a window-frame when she was seven,” Mar- 
garet explained. ‘“ We feared she would lose the joint, but the 
finger is only shortened very slightly.” 

“It doesn’t hurt now,” Vera protested, cheerfully. 

“Not now,” said grandfather. ‘“ Not now.” He stroked her 
hair and sighed. There was an awkward pause. They were glad 
when two of Vera’s cousins came in to fetch her. There was a 
pony for her, they whispered, and an immense doll’s house, and 
three shelves full of books. She clapped her hands, and kissed 
her grandparents, and grandfather called her “a _ pretty little 
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fairy ” again, and sighed; and grandmother kissed her twice, and heen he 
wiped her eyes. could te 
“Unto the third and fourth generation!” she quavered, when and bro 
the door had closed upon the children. B oalwavs 
Margaret regarded them closely for a few moments. Then shi q “1 fe 
drew her chair a littie closer to theirs. “ Tell me,” she requested, > the sam 
quietly. Grandfather coughed to clear his voice. : At sid 
“You will understand our surprise,” he said, “ when you have ing fits. 
visited the picture-gallery. You will find Vera’s portrait there; that age 
Vera as some one else was when she was seven. You will find her Sever, an 
again as she is now; again as she will be when she is fourteen— S ~=her hea 
seventeen—nineteen—twenty-one. She was only twenty-one when abroad 
she died; Vera’s great-great-aunt Lilian. . . . There has been no tated a 
one else like her in the family; no one so beautiful.” He paused, at the s 
and grandmother breathed heavily. She bro 
“Yes?” said Margaret, talmly. but very 
“You will notice that the left hand is always partly hidden by have ste 
a handkerchief or draperies. She lost the top of the second finger Lilian a 
when she was seven. It was shut in a window in the south cor- F she was 
ridor. Thompson can show you the window.” B France, 
“ At twenty she married one of our neighbors, the Derings. He P herself. 
was handsome and a gentleman, but poor and wild. He was not F mother | 
faithful. Just before a child was expected she went out of her “You 
mind, The child never lived. Afterwards she seemed to recover crowing 
her reason, but—” He stopped and grandmother gave a muffled one can 
ery. | hear you 
“Yes?” Margaret bent forward a little. ; So sh 
“She killed him; struck him through the heart with a dagger cheerful 
as he slept. She was mad—quite mad. She died soon afterwards.” laugh be 
* Quite mad!” Grandmother wrung her hands. “ Fair hair and cause W 
blue eyes. .. . To the fourth generation.” made us 
“T see.” Margaret’s face and voice were calm; but she clutched When 
the locket that held her husband’s portrait. “The sins of the P for anot 
fathers! . . . Since you fear disgrace from my child—his child— and her 
I will take her away. I do not fear harm from Vera. If I did—” > next can 
Her eyes blazed suddenly—* I should love her just the same.” the seer 
She half-rose, but grandfather laid a shaking hand on_ her | warm Jt 
shoulder and grandmother caught at her hand. ae 
“You are a mother, Margaret. You know I must love my boy’s ' “Love h 
child,” she pleaded. you? 
“Tt is because we love her that we are so afraid,” grandfather everybod 
explained. | dear?” 
* Afraid?” cried Margaret, scornfully. “ Afraid of a fancied like- Her m 
ness to a woman dead a hundred years?” her shar, 
“The likeness is no fancy,” said grandfather. “It may be fool. with her 
ish to fear that harm will follow from it, but those whose family sat faci 
records go back for four hundred years do not laugh at heredity. head on 
Anyhow, we’ shall guard and cherish her all the more carefully for § twice bet 
the warning. My daughter ”—he laid his hand on Margaret’s arm * Robe 
again—* we shall cherish you too.” » “Robert 
Then he hobbled out, and Margaret sat down beside grand- | nephew 
mother, and they talked of George Harnley. Grandmother cried F face that 
a little, but Margaret shed no useless tears. She was made of shapely \ 
stronger fibre than the Harnleys, though every whit as fine. Théy had slair 
learned to lean on her in everything during the next few years, “You 
and to love her more even than their own. She was a very sweet Sed, PY 
woman, as well as a strong one, and ruled others without knowing © him beea 
that she ruled them. » once,” 
Vera, on the other hand, was a true Harnky in disposition— “No, d 
oversensitive, overthoughtful, and too much inclined to rely upon again, 
others. Although she was left in ignorance of great-great-aunt > answer y 
Lilian’s history, the portraits always had a peculiar attraction for | grandfat] 
her. She loved to sit beside them and read, and when her mother . “They 
was not there she used to talk to them. BE girl asser 
“Tt always seems as if she tried to speak to me,” she told ; thing. \ 
Margaret once. “ Don’t you think she looks as if she wanted help? , till—till- 
Perhaps she hadn’t a wise mummy like you, Marjy.” She had 7 Aa 4 
adopted her father’s pet name for her mother, when she was a » frightene 
baby. and kept to it since. attributed 
“Since you have a wise mummy, take her advice and don’t severance 
trouble yourself with fancies, darling,” Margaret said, and drew p round her 
her away. Margaret imagined that Lilian’ had failed for want of s . “T sha 
some one to guide her, and she realized painfully that Vera’s future P dear Mar 
would depend largely on guidance. “Yes, ¢ 
She hoped at first to strengthen Vera’s character by strengthening E glad for | 
her mind and body. In the latter respect she succeeded. In the q for you 4 
former she failed. The child was intelligent and learned quickly, p Well. | t} 
and she improved greatly in bodily health during the first two years Bp Leave ine 
at Harnley Hall, but education failed to give her any initiative \ the matte 
or self-reliance. She always had leaned on others, and she always q When s 
would. This was her real similarity to her unfortunate ancestress, B lf to a 
and Margaret was constantly being alarmed by parallels in their had gr. 
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mention of some harmless thing that she had done; and when . oo win 
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Jnrgaret questioned them grandfather 
vould bring out an old writing wherein his 
yandfather had set down the history of 
ian: and they would find a fragment of 
era’s history there. The coincidences, at 
chich Margaret had laughed at first, began 
» alarm her; and she found herself trying 
make Vera look as different from Lilian 
< jossible by differences in dress, in doing 
or has and in other little ways. She even 
her do things because Lilian had not 


0 


made 
done them. 

\Vhen Vera was fourteen she took a fever 
as Lilian had, and they had to cut off her 
fair hair. The portrait of Lilian at four- 
teen with short yellow curls might have 
been her great-great-niece, for all that one 
could tell. After the fever she grew. quieter 
and brooded, as Lilian had done, and she was 
always staring at the portrait. 

“| feel as if we were two people and yet 
the same,” she said. 

At sixteen she began to suffer from faint- 
ing fits. Lilian had suffered from them at 
that age. She grew thinner and quieter than 
ever, and her eyes were like great lamps in 
her head. The doctor advised taking her 
abroad for some months. Margaret hesi- 
‘ated a little because Lilian had gone abroad 
at the same age; but finally she took her. 
She brought her back restored to health, 
but very fragile and thoughtful. She might 
have stepped from the frame which showed 
Lilian at seventeen. The writing said that 
she was depressed after her return from 
France, and would sit for hours talking to 
herself. Vera would have done so, if her 
mother had not roused her. 

“Your grandfather and grandmother are 
crowing very old,” she used to plead. “ No 
one can brighten them as you can. Let them 
hear you laugh and sing.” 

So she laughed and sang and grew more 
cheerful again. For we do not merely 
langh because we are glad, but are glad be- 
cause we laugh. The great -powers that 
made us have made us so. 

When Vera was nineteen she grew brighter 
for another reason—as Lilian had done— 
and her eyes laughed like the eyes in the 
next canvas. She told her dead ancestress 
the secret first, kneeling before her in the 
warm June twilight. 

“T love him, Lilian,” she whispered. 
“Love him! . . You loved some one, didn’t 
you? Your eyes say so....It isn’t 
everybody who can love as we do, is it, 
dear?” 

Her mother found her there, and called to 

her sharply. Then Vera told her the secret, 
with her face buried in her lap. Margaret 
sat facing the laughing portrait with her 
head on her hand. She moistened her lips 
twice before she spoke. 
‘Robert Dering,” she repeated, huskily. 
Robert Dering!” He was the great-great 
nephew of the Dering who had loved the fair 
face that laughed from the wall; and the 
shapely white hand that toyed with the fan 
had slain him! 

“You like him, don’t you?” Vera plead- 
ed. “You won’t say that I mustn’t love 
him because he is poor. You weren’t rich 
once,” 

“No, dear.” Margaret moistened her lips 
again, “It is not that, but... . I cannot 
answer you now. I must see what your 
grandfather and grandmother say.” 

They will say what you tell them,” the 
girl asserted. “They lean on you in every- 
thing. We all do. J do. I always shall 
till—till—” i 

“Till you lean on him.” There was a 
frightened sound in Margaret’s voice. Vera 
attributed it to pain at the idea of their 
severance, and put her arms affectionately 
round her. 

“T shall always come to you, too, dear, 
dear Marjy,” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear, yes. It isn’t that. I shall be 
glad for you to have some one who will care 
for you when T am gone. .. . I—I am not 
Well. | think. I will talk to you presently. 
Leave ine now. No, no. There is nothing 
the matter, Leave me a little while... .” 

When she had gone Margaret rocked her- 
self to and fro in the chair. The twilight 
had grown deep, but the stars were peeping 
Out, and the moon was looking in the end- 
host window of the gallery. She could dis- 
Uinguisi the white dress of aunt Lilian, and 
the sparkling eyes. She could almost fancy 
that she felt a presence in the room; a 
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hand laid pleadingly on her arm. “Some one to lean upon.” That 
was what frail creatures like Vera and Lilian needed. Vera had 
leaned on her all these years. Now she must lean on some one else; 
and if the support failed? 

The moonlight crept further along the wall till it covered the two 
last pictures of Lilian. It lit up both faces—the face with the 
smiling eyes, and the face full-of despair. Margaret read her an- 
swer in them. Vera’s future would depend, not on herself, but on 
another. Whether the other should be Robert Dering, whose an- 
cestor had died at Lilian’s hand, depended on Margaret. She 
could prevent Vera marrying him; but she could not prevent her 
loving him. She could not prevent her heart breaking if he failed 
her. If he would love her and guard her always—that was the 
only hope. He was a strong man, and he could guard her if he 
would. Margaret made a sudden resolution. She would speak to 
him. 

He listened very quietly while she told the story. 
a deep breath. 

‘I do not 


Then he drew 


attach 


any importance to 
the coincidence with 
the past,” he said. 


‘I do attach impor- 
tance to your. esti- 
mate of Vera’s charac- 


ter. I shall do my 
best, Mrs. Harnley.” 
She gave him her 
hand. 

“Yes, Robert. You 
will do your best. 


God help you.” 

So Vera and Robert 
Dering were married 
on a bright summer 
morning of the next 
year. They decked the 
church with — wild 
roses and Vera was 
like a white rosebud 
flushed with pink. 
She looked the world 
squarely in the face, 
and made her re- 
sponses with unex- 
pected firmness. Mar- 
garet knew that 
Vera was brave be- 
cause she trusted her 
husband so much; and 
she was hopeful for 
her; for in her heart 
of hearts she trusted 
Robert Dering. 

Things went well 
with the young couple 
at first. Vera came 
back from the honey- 
moon brighter and 
stronger than they 
had ever known her. 
She and Robert were 
devoted to each other. 
He applied himself 
vigorously to his pro- 
fession as a solicitor, 
and Vera took a pride 
in his work instead of 
calling him from it. 
He was greatly at- 
tached to Margaret 
and she to him. They 
rivalled each other in 
trying to spoil Vera, 
she used to tell them, 
and she was going to 


try to spoil them. 
She became very 
thoughtful of their 


comfort and Margaret told herself that at last the child was 
* finding herself.” 

When Vera Jearned that she was to be a mother she had no re- 
pinings or forebodings. Indeed, it was she who cheered them. 
Nature had planned her for the réle of wife and mother. Margaret 
realized this, and was easier about her future than she had ever 
been before. Then the thunderbolt fell! 


Vera had driven over to the Hall to see her mother. Margaret 


happened to be out, and grandmother, with the irresponsible gar- ° 


rulity of age, told her the history of great-great-aunt Lilian. 
Robert summoned Margaret in the evening. She found Vera 
huddled up on the sofa, plucking at nothing with her slender 
hands. 

“Mother!” she cried. “Mother! I’ve got to kill Bob, grand- 
mother says so. It isn’t my fault because I have to do what she 
did. Beside she’s come to make me. Stand out in the light, Lilian, 
where mother can see you. There! . She looks very childish 
to be my great-great-aunt, but she died young, you see. . . . Mind, 
Bob! She’s coming near you! She’s got the dagger! . I don’t 
want to kill vou, Bob, really I don’t, because you’re such a nice 
POY... 2 And you'll have your good looks when you're killed!” 
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She crawled out of her room at night and took it from his study desk 





Then she burst into frenzied laughter, and raved, and sang snatches 
of songs till she fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

The next day, although very prostrated, she was sensible: and 
when she was strong enough to get’ up they reasoned with her upon 
the absurdity of her delusion. It was ridiculous, they said, to sup- 
pose that what some one else did a hundred years before could haye 
any influence over her. It did not follow that, because she was like 
Lilian in looks she was like her in character; and even.if she were, 
she would act differently because she was differently situated, 
Lilian had come to distrust and hate her husband. She had every 
reason to trust and love hers. Lilian would never have done wrong 
if she had been married to Robert. She agreed in a dull unim- 
pressed way with their arguments. ‘“ Only if I should go mad you 
will lock me up so that | can’t hurt Bob, won’t you?” she re- 
peated, after each assent. 

“You won’t go mad, darling,” Robert assured her. 

“Your little baby will make you different forever from Lilian,” 
her mother — whis- 
pered; and then, for 
the first time, she 
smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, 
“T shall be different 
from Lilian then.” 

When she fell into 
fits of brooding, as 
she did frequently, 
Margaret could al- 
ways rouse her with 
this argument. “ Lil- 
jan couldn’t have 
done it, if her baby 
had been born,” Vera 
used to say; “and if 
she could J couldn't.” 

A fortnight later 
the baby was born— 
dead! 

They despaired of 
Vera’s life for a full 
week; and for an- 
other week she laid 
staring at the wall 
without speaking, 
and they feared that 
her reason was gone. 
Then she plucked at 
Margaret’s sleeve and 
whispered to ___ her. 
sense! ee, Ge KS 
Lilian, you see,” she 
said. “I’ve got to 
kill him. ... And 
I love him so!” 

She wanted Robert 
in the room, and she 
could hardly take her 
eyes from his chair 
when he was absent; 
but she could not 
bear him to come 
near her. 

“Don’t let him 
come and be killed,” 
she would - shriek. 
“Don’t let him!” 

Once when she had 
been staring at him 
for a long time she 





is suddenly burst out 
ee ane laughing “He 
al doesn’t know what I 


have here!” she whis- 
pered to Margaret. 
They found that she 
had a stiletto hidden 
under the bedclothes. 
She must have crawl- 
ed out of her room 
at night and taken it from his study desk, where he kept it as a 
paper-knife. 

She was rational in other respects, and they hoped that, as she 
grew stronger, the delusion would pass away. But, soon after she 
was allowed to sit up, the nurse was called away for a moment. 
When she returned Vera was gone from the bedroom. They found 
her in a faint beside the desk where the stiletto had laid. Several 
of the drawers were turned out, and she had evidently been look- 
ing for it. 

When she came to from the faint she talked incessantly to an 
imaginary Lilian. “I have to do it,” she would sob, “ Haven't I, 
LiJian? You had to do it. Oh! My dear, dear Bob.” 

She grew very weak from incessant crying, and the doctor warn: 
ed them that she was gradually sinking; and that unless they 
could get the delusion out of her head they would lose her. So 
they reasoned with her and pleaded with her, but without the 
slightest result. Lilian had killed her husband when they had 
been married eighteen months, she persisted, “ And you know I 
always do what Lilian did.” Margaret suggested that he should 
go away; but Vera grew so depressed at the idea, that he dared not. 
He grew white and hollow-faced about this time; and Margaret 
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BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY I, (1904 








ASSETS 


Government, State, City, County and other 
Bonds (market value, $250,140, 939), cost 
value, Dec. 31, 1903 

(The Company does not include in its pon the 
excess of total market value of Bonds over 
total cost value.) 

Bonds and Mortgages (455 first sigs ‘ 

Deposits in Banks, at interest . , 

Loans to Policy-holders on Policies as secu- 
rity (reserve value thereof, $40,000,000) 

Real Estate, 24 pieces (including twelve 
office buildings, valued at $10,990,000) 

Loans on Bonds (market value, $6,522,660) 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not 
yet due, reserve charged in Liabilities 

Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal 
Reserve to secure same, $5,000,000) 

Premiums in transit, reserve charged in 
Liabilities 

Interest and Rents accrued 


$247.994,383 


24,531,774 
22,120,134 


28,502,073 


12,725,000 
5,280,000 


3,603,777 
3,139,284 


2,563,950 
2,185,672 





Total Assets (No stocks of any 
kind owned or loaned upon) 


$352,652,047 








LIABILITIES | 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York 

Insurance Dept.), Dec. 31, 1903 . $300,090,347 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities, 

Endowments, &c., pina presentation 

for payment : 
Reserve on Policies which the ( ‘ompany 

voluntarily sets. aside in excess of 

the State’s requirements . $6,859,193 
Reserve to provide Dividends payable to 

Policy-holders during 1904, and there- 

after, as the periods mature: 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies 23,539,923 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies 6,991,284 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies 477,607 
To holders of 5-Year Period Policies 375,002 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies 830,915 
Reserve to provide for all other contin- 

gencies Seen eat, er 


5.456,654 


8,031,122 
Total 47,105,046 


Total Liabilities. . . . . $352,652,047 





Increase in Assets during the year - $29, 8ll, 147 





INCOME, 1903 
. $16,235,782 
- 57,146,392 


New Premiums 
Renewal Premiums 


TOTAL PREMIUMS 
Interest Receipts from: 
_Bonds owned 
Mortgage loans . 
Loans to Policy-holders, se- 
cured by Policies 
Bank Deposits and Collat- 
eral Loans - 


$9,915,238 
1,069,639 


1,578,488 
806,999 


TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS 
Rents from Company’s properties 
Profits realized on Securities sold scien 
the year 
Deposits on account of — Bond 
Po! licies, etc. 


$73,382,174 


13,370,364 
939,947 


274,454 


311,592 





Total Cash Income... 


- $88,269,531 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1903 


Paid for -Death-Claims ($16,860,082), En- 
dowments ($4,305, 941), and Annuities 
($1,686,696) gy 

Paid for Dividends ($5,339, noe), Surrender 
Values ($6,412,236), and other Pay- 
ments ($65,767) to Policy-holders 

Commissions and all other payments to 
agents $7,164,180 (on New Business of 
year *$326,658,236); Medical Examiners’ 
Fees $748,418, and rn of Risks 
$164,004 

Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, 
Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment Ac- 
count, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions 
on $1,418,554,663 of Old Business and 
Miscellaneous Expenditures 


$22,852,719 


11,817,295 


8,076,601 


10,136,844 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $52,883,459 
Balance for Reserves—Excess of Income 
over Disbursements for year 
*The New Business of 1903, which was 
$23,860,007 more than that of 1902, 
was secured at a lower expense rate. 
Total Disbursements and 
Balance for Reserves - $88, 269, 531 


35,386,072 











New Business Paid for in 1908 (171,418) $396,658, 206 


GAIN IN 1903 (3%) $23,860,007 








Total Paid-for Insurance in force 4) OY 745,949, 399 
GAIN IN 1903 (roses!) $191,584,873 
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At the Present ¢ 
Social Season 
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your guests with 
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Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of American Wines 
Thanksgiving, Christ- 4 
mas, New Years, and $ 
Banquetsand Dinners 
at all times, are more 4 


enjoyable for its ¢ 
presence. ¢ 


Of the six American 
Champagnes exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition $ 
of 1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was the $ 
only one that received 
a GOLD MEDAL 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 

Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. H 
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ILLIAMS stick’ 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
luxury and economy. 


25¢. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for Our Book— 











of flowe rs, roses. Shrubs, etc, It tells 

























OW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS ”’ 

Full of invaluable information on Floriculture 
and Landscape Gardening. Our years of ex- 
ees ¢ at your service FREE. If your home 
»e small and modest make its surroundings 
larming and attractive; or, if you possess 
spacic sus grounds, have them tastefully plan- 
ned, making them artistic and a delight to cul- 
tured tastes. This book is fully illustrated 

and is free. Write for it now. 
Wagner Park Conservatories 

Dept. 18, Sidney, Ohio 
































The most needed book 
ever printed for people 
who order whiskey by 
our 16-page 
pamphlet «Inside Facts.” 
A revelation. 


Marion County Distillery Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


. 


mail is 


Free. 
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began to brood with her face on her hand, 
and came almost to believe the influence 
that she had scorned. 

So Margaret and Robert pleaded with her 
once more, 

“You are killing yourself, sweetheart,” he 
said, “and breaking our hearts; and all 
for an absurd fancy. Can’t you be brave 
and fight it? How can a woman dead and 
buried a hundred years ago make you do 
what you don’t want to do?” 

“You don’t understand,’ she replied, 
feebly. “She doesn’t make me. She is just 
an index showing what I shall do. It’s no 
use shaking your head. You know that I 
always have done what she did. I have in- 
herited her nature.” 

* You are not descended from her.” 

“T am descended from the people that she 
was descended from. There is some evil 
fate in them and me; I cannot help it.” 

“Yes, you can, Ve. Make up your mind 
that the past has no power over you and 
its power will cease. Trust yourself to me, 
and let me fight fate for you.” She sighed. 

‘IT can’t, dear. . . . You must let me go.” 

She sank back on her pillows and closed 
her eyes. Her breath was very faint; and 
she might almost be dead to look at. Mar- 
garet’s lips quivered. 

“Try to fight it, dear,” she entreated. 

“ At least you can try. We will help you. 
We are strong people, Bob and I. Lean on 
us.” Vera gave a helpless ery. 

“T can't, Marjy! I can’t! I dare say 
vou are right. You generally are. But J 
believe it, you see.” She raised herself on 
one elbow excitedly. “It is a curse on the 
blood that is in me—the blood of the Harn- 


In the evening she asked for Bob. When 
he went in she sent the nurse out of the 
room, and told him to hold her close to him. 

‘I am a foolish weak little thing, Bob,” 
she s aid, playing restlessly with his jacket; 

“but you are very strong. You said that 
you could fight fate. W ell, I am going to 
trust to vou, and-let you fight it for me. 
. . » You won’t let me hurt you, will you? 
You're going to fight the bygone Harnleys 
and their curse for me; and you’re going to 
conquer them, you and she. For I’m not 
going to think that I’m their child any 
more, only my brave Marjy’s. ... God 
bless her!” 

God bless her!” He buried his face in 
his hands; and the tears trickled through 
his fingers. He and Margaret who were so 
strong had fought with their strength and 
failed, he was thinking, and the weak little 
creature, who lay so close to his heart, had 
fought with her love; and won! 





Swearing Allegiance to Panama 
By Jorge Nelken y Walberg 


Correspondent of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ® in Panama 


DECEMBER 20 was a gala-day in Panama, 
or dia de fiesta, as they call it on the isth- 
mus. The army, the police force, and the 
fire department swore the oath of fidelity 
to the new flag of Panama. The proceed- 
ings were very imposing: at 4.30 A.M. the 
buglers played a call, and the troops formed 
at the Place Chirrigui, now called Plaza 
de Armas, where an altar decorated with 
American and Panamanian flags had been 
placed. At six o’clock the two regiments 
and General Huertas, accompanied by his 
staff, were awaiting the arrival of the 
police, fire department, and general staff. 
Immediately after, Sefior Nicanor Obarrio, 
the Secretary of War, followed by Sefior 
Agustin y Arango, the President of the pro- 
visory government, arrived in carriages. 
At about 8 a.m. the chaplain of the army 
arrived, and ladies of the highest society 
crowded the observation stand. 

The chaplain, after having read the mass, 
proceeded to bless the regimental flags. 
This ceremony over, the troops swore the 
oath of allegiance. Most of the troops were 
formerly Colombians, but from to-day on 
are officially recognized as the Panamanian 
army, without distinction of birth, and are 
considered equal to the native Panamanians. 

Speeches were made by several of the dig- 
nitaries present, and at the close of the cere- 
mony a feast was served at the barracks 
for the troops. 
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Progress of Science 
Rules for Prolonging Life 


THE question of the possible extension 
of human life has recently had renewed con. 
sideration by a British scientist. In a lec. 
ture delivered before the Royal College oj 
Physicians, in London, Sir Hermann \\ ebey. 
M.D., F.R.C.P., propounded certain conclu. 
sions which he had arrived at as to the best 
means for prolonging life. The main points 
in his advice were comprised in these pre- 
scr ript ions: 

“Moderation in 
physical indulgence. 

* Pure air out of the house and witliin 

“The keeping of every organ of the body, 
as far as possible, in constant working 
order. 

“Regular exercise every day in all 
weathers; supplemented in many cases by 
breathing movements, and by walkine ani 
climbing tours. 

“ Going to bed early and rising early, and 
restricting the hours of sleep to six or seven 
hours. 

“ Daily baths or ablutions according to in- 
dividual conditions, cold or warm, or warm 
followed by cold. 

“ Regular work and mental occupation. 

“Cultivation of placidity, cheerfulness, 
and hopefulness of mind. 

‘Employment of the great power of the 
mind in centrolling passions and nervous 
fear. 

“Strengthening the will in carrying out 
whatever is useful, and in checking the eray- 
ing for stimulants, anodynes, and other i 
jurious agencies.” 


eating, drinking, and 


Curiosities of the Senses 


That impressions made on one of. the 
senses may produce similar impressions on 
another sense is a fact whose observation has 
come within the experience of many. There 
are persons for whom sounds have their 
equivalents in colors, and who unconscious- 
ly translate aural impressions into those 
of color. To many, the tones of the differ- 
ent instruments in an orchestra, for  in- 
stance, have their characteristic color cor- 
respondences, the violins being orange or 
red, the flutes white or pale blue, the 
trumpets and trombones bright yellow or 
gold. 

An extraordinary instance is described 
in the Revue Philosophique. The subject 
was a youth of twenty-six, born of a neuro- 
pathic family. He developed epilepsy in his 
thirteenth year, and the attacks seriously 
impaired his mental faculties, although his 
color sense, which had been remarkable since 
birth, remained uncommonly acute. The hu- 
man voice had always, it appears, repre- 
sented colors to him,—colors of a_prism- 
like delicacy. Even the cries of animals 
were colored. In the case of the human voice 
the most intense color impressions resulted 
from the sound of the spoken vowels. 4, 
for example, gave the impression of light 
green, and other senses were affected as 
well. ‘The impressions succeeded and _ were 
merged into each other. Other vowel sounds 
produced these peculiar associates: ¢ was 
yellow, w dark green, y white, i black. The 
printed vowels “produced the same impres- 
sions, varying in vividness. Smells also had 
their correspondences—iodoform was deep 
red, conveying also a sour and bitter taste, 
and impressions of taste likewise conveyed 
their equivalent: thus salt was yellow, sweet 
‘armine. “ Synesthesia ” is science’s name for 
the abnormal condition responsible for this 
particular phenomenon. 


Cars on Skates 


The American Inventor reports a new sys 
tem of railway operation, described as 4 
device for running cars without wheels. 
Instead, a series of skates, or slippers, are 
attached to the bottom of the ear: be 
tween the skates and the rails a thin <tream 
of water is forced from a jet, creaiing 4 
slight film, on which the car runs. It 1s 
asserted that by this method the track re 
sistance is reduced, so that less running 
power is needed; a smoother motion is also 
secured, resulting in less wear and tear both 
of the car and ‘of the rails. The train is 


run by electric motors, operating a friction- 
wheel which moves on a third rail betwee? 
the two outer rails. 
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Music 


“Tristan” and Mottl 


Min. ConrieD, having triumphed with va- 
riable success over the difficulties which 
beset the producer of Wagner’s “ Walkiire,” 
“ Tannhiiuser,” ‘ Lohengrin,’ and “ Parsi- 
fal.” put his orchestral and vocal depart- 
ments to the supreme test on January 10 in 
a performance of the master’s most exacting 
and inspired score, “ Tristan und_ Isolde,” 
with Mr. Mottl in the conductor’s chair, and 
an American singer in the part of the Irish 
princess. ; 

There are some who have held in the past, 
despite the preachments of the commentators, 
that “ Tristan” is essentially a symphonic 
poem with subsidiary text and _ action. 
It was said in the WEEKLY a year ago, 
after a particularly effective reading of the 
score under Mr. Hertz’s direction, that it did 
not seem possible “to yield oneself to the 
sway of this magnificent tone-poem—this 
music which is truly, like the poetry of 
Shelley, ‘a singing and soaring flame ’—and 
not realize, with the utmost conviction, that 
here is no mere dramma per musica, no stage 
play with an accessory musical accompani- 
ment, but rather a lyrie rhapsody with a 
wholly incidental text.” 

The performance under Mr. Conried has 
served, rather unexpectedly, to confirm that 
opinion, It was, almost from the start, a 
performance with the statue set firmly in the 
orchestra, and the pedestal more or less un- 
steadily upon the stage—the realizing of an 
accusation which the Wagnerites have al- 
ways indignantly denied. Some one, hitherto 
a scrupulous adherent of the precepts of Bay- 
reuth, was heard to wish, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, that the curtain might be low- 
ered on the proceedings behind the foot- 
lights, leaving one to the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the orchestral chorus. Few liv- 
ing conductors, save Mr. Mottl, could so have 
hypnotized the elect. Under his magnetic 
compulsion the instrumental voices became 
a surging lava-flood: not even under the 
great Seidl was the voicing of the orchestra 
more sustained and puissant in its elo- 
quence: his climaxes are prodigious. It was 
a singular triumph for him, and he shared 
it with none. Neither the Zsolde of Marion 
Weed nor the Tristan of Kraus is adequate, 
although they both have moments of ex- 
cellence; nor is Miss Walker’s Brangdne 
particularly effective. | Klépfer’s Mark, 
though, is admirable, as is, of course, the 
familiar and touching Kurwenal of Van Rooy. 


Some Opinions 


Professor Felix Borowski, of the Chicago 
Musical College, contributes to a recent is- 
sue of The World To-day some remarks on 
the present condition of music. He is dis- 
posed to take a pessimistic view: “ At the 
birth of the nineteenth century Beethoven 
and Haydn were at the zenith of their pow- 
ers, and Schubert was commencing a career 
of artistic glory. . . . There are no giants in 
these days, and even the most remarkable 
living composers, such as Grieg or Dvorak, 
are not Germans.” 


Curious _ opinions. Does the professor 


really consider Grieg and Dvorak “ the 
most remarkable living composers,” and 
Dvorak “perhaps the greatest”? Many 


have conferred that distinction on Rich- 
ard Strauss, whom Professor Borowski 
dismisses as an orchestral writer whose com- 
positions “depend for their effect not so 
much upon what is said in them as in the 
manner of saying it ’"—a threadbare fallacy. 
France, it appears, “contains but two com- 
posers of the first rank,” Saint-Saéns and— 
Massenet! One cannot help wondering 
Where Debussy and Vincent d’Indy belong 
in the professor’s scheme of things. Eng- 
land's chief glory, it appears, is “ Richard ” 
Eli r.—whom history will probably recog- 
nize as Edward of that surname. American 
Composers are treated with respect. Pro- 
fessor Borowski properly admits the im- 
portance of Mr. MacDowell—* the most gift- 
el of American writers.” But the professor 
should sean the map of musical Europe a 
little more closely. It is too bad of him to 
Ignore so many other geniuses of the emi- 
nent rank of Massenet. 
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EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 


OR 


PLAIN 


Look for Signature 
o& S. ANARGYROS 





Financial 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS” 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


Cleveland Pittsburg 
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GOLD 


HE amateur cocktail 
mixer is a greater 


tail that makes a man 


don’t mix it yourself. 
GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 


Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 


Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 


than the amateur 
like to servea cock- 


his lips in delight— 


LION Cocktails—Seven 
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S7o11 30° 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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Financial 








THe Auprt Company oF New York 


: Tuomas I, GREENE, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


AvuGust BELMONT, 
Acting President 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 


for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago 
Arcade Building, 
15th and Market Sts, 


go, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
La Salle and Monroe Sts, 


The 


Corn Exchange Bank 


New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS l. BA RR, l Vice-Presidents 
WALTER E. FREW, § 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
Due from Banks 1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 1,024,125.34 


Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 


ed Profits $5,216,107.78 
Deposits subject to Check . 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 
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ARK ROOM-1904 


ANXIOUSLY WATCHING THE DEVELOPMENT. 








HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


Broadway and 77th St., New York 
(Absolutely Fire-Proof) 


I.UXURIOUSLY FURNISHED Rooms for permanent and transient guests at moderate 





prices. 
ORCHESTRA OF SOLO PLAYERS, 6 P.M. till 1 A.M. 
RESTAURANT, PALM Room AND CAFE, gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE IS OUR AFTER-THEATER SUPPERS. 
BiLLiAkKD-PARKLOR FOR LADIES is another pleasant feature. 
ORIGINAL WITH THE BELLECLAIRE IS THE REFINED VAUDEVILLE EVERY THURSDAY 
EVENING. 
Our Gallery of Beautiful Paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evenings to visitors. 
Affability and courtesy guaranteed from every BELLECLAIRKE employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor 























A novel daring in its plot and 
daring in its situations. A 


dramatization of this book, now 
being produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, has aroused the talk of 

ire ¢ Every one 


the entire country. 
is sure to discuss it—every one 


PRINCE ~~“ 


Illustrated with Pictures of Mr. Sothern and his Company 











BY 


Justin Huntly McCarthy 


Author of *‘ If I Were King’’ 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


eee 


keep it. The Cafe favors it. The 
Dealer can’t do without it and the 
Press versifies it, thus: 


The thing that makes your heart unfold 
And bubble in its finest glee, 

Is Hunter Whiskey, good and old,— 
World-famed for age and puri-tee. 





It fills your soul with pleasant — 
With pieasant dreams of joy untold 

And opens up a batch of schemes 

For laying in the red, red gold. 


Oh, Hunter Whiskey, e’er the same, 
You never change like Fortune’s run, 
But always honor bring, with fame, : 


: : 
é 

é ; 
; ; 
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$ The Poets’ Corner 
$ The Host lauds it. The Clubs 

$ 
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To William Lanahan and Son. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON. Baltimore, Md. 
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WASHINGTON. 





Three-Day Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


On January 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run the second Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington for the present season. This tour will 
cover a period of three days, affording ample. time to 
visit all the principal points of interest at the National 





| Capital, including the Congressional Library ‘and the 

| New Corcoran Art Gailery. Round-trip rate, covering 
| railroad transportation for the round trip, hotel ae- 

| commodations, and guides, $14.50 or $12.00 from New 
| York, $13.00 or 10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate 
rates from other points, according to hotel selected. 
Rates cover accommodations at hotel for two days. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn, or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
del phia. 


LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay StTAtIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
qememmmemmnrcescmmammmss oS 

















“ PISO'’S CURE FOR tw 


3 GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, | 
Best Cough Syrup. s Good. Use a 
wn intime. Sold ha np ing ~j 
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“N CONSUMPTION 











Portland, Oregon—In FourDays from New York or Boston—By New York Central 
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